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The Denman Fink Painting 
of Library War Service 


which was reproduced as 9 frontispiece in the January number of the 
Library Journal, is to be 


Reproduced in Full Color 


by the most modern process of art printing, making a picture 
Suitable for Framing 
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subscription only, as the edition is necessarily limited. 
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Two Dollars a Copy 
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five dollars for the three. There will be no other discounts on this print at 
any time; the price of copies remaining on hand after advance subscribers 
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panied by check or money order for the full amount, to save correspondence 
and bookkeeping. Should the edition be oversubscribed later subscriptions 
will be returned. 
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| BOOK DISPLAY 
HOLDER 


A beok circulation accelerator. Place it on the 
central loan desk and watch it work. When 
worth-while readable books are returned, either 
fiction or non-fiction, put them, one after the 
other, on the Book Display Holder. Patrons will 
borrow books almost as fast as the librarian can 
put them up for exhibit. rr 


Holder is made of heavy stock covered with an attractive shade of dark 
green paper. The label “Have You Read This?” is printed in black ink on buff 
paper, making a very artistic combination with the green. Equipped with a 
firm easel back, the holder will accommodate books either octavo or quarto in 
size. 
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in touch with the current thought and latest methods in this great profession, 
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LIBRARIANS should see that it is kept within reach and brought to the attention of 
teachers and intelligent parents among their patrons. 

The numbers from September to June make up a volume, There are no issues in July 
and August. Vol. XXXVIII contained 700 pages of reading matter, besides the advertising 
pages, which latter are full of interest to the progressive teacher 


TESTIMONIALS 


“As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician."—M, T. Pritchard, Master 
Everett School, Boston. 

“IT am entering my 19th year as a subscriber to EDUCATION. That is the best recom 
mendation, I am sure, that 1 could give to a fellow-educator seeking profitable journals for 
his use.”"—Supt. P. S. Barnes, Bristol, Tenn. 

“I want to express my great appreciation of the May number of your magazine called 
EDUCATION, It is of greatest value to all of us who are studying educational conditions 
and trying to formulate an educational theory. The sharp antagonism of some of the articles 
makes not only delightful reading but is generally helpful in finding the truth.”’—President 
W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University. 
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CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 
True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 
Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 


the volume. 


Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are ivailable for 


OLD BOOKS REBOUND 
The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 


constant use. 


is bound so that it will last intact as long as 


the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 


are better looking than any other bindings. 


Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 
Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 


fiction and replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


gt1-913 ATLANTIC AVE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 


LIBRARIANS 


About 12% of our students 


are librarians or women with 
library training. 

We have some interesting re- 
cords of what has been accomplish- 


ed for students of this variety. 
Instruction in day and evening 
classes and by correspondence. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
Singer Building :: New York 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF FILING : 3: 3 
910 Chestnut Pa. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 
Little Building Boston, Mass. 


NO DISPUTED FINES 


If you use our 


Proof Positive 
Date Slips 


ask for sample 
$1.50 per 1000 


(Ever notice the length of our 
dating slips? At least an inch 
more dating space. No sense 
in making a date slip 5 x 3. 
You don’t file them. ) 


Library Supplies Department 
Democrat Printing Co. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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A PERFECT FILE | 


For the 


Publishers’ 


Weekly 


E have been using 

in our editorial 

rooms a very satis- 
factory binder, which we 
can recommend to our 
subscribers. By a very 
simple device, each 
number is quickly filed. 
It holds all the numbers 
of a volume (26), and 
enables one to keep his 
set in good order, and to 
open up at any page with 
the greatest ease. 


It is known as the Big Ben 
Binder. Copies can be had with 
the name, Publishers’ Weekly, 
stamped in gold on back-bone 
and on front cover, at $1.25 
Carriage prepaid. 


May we send you one? 


OFFICE OF THE 


Publishers’ Weekly 


241 West 37th Street, New York 
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Ideal for Writing 


Library Index Cards 


No bent or broken, mussed or dirty 
cards when typing is done on the versa- 
tile Hammond Multiplex. The small 
cards are flat all the time they are in 
the machine. This feature was most 
carefully worked out especially for 
library work. 


Instant Change of Type 
365 different arrangements 


of types and languages 


Two sets of type always in the machine 


No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This-- 


Vertical deribt - private tettere. 
Medium Roman-general letters. 
Italic = emphasizing. 

Special GoTHICc CLEAN CUT 

Large Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Large Roman - sermons, lectures. 
Poict-type - new, attractive 


Type versatility and other features 
make the Hammond Multiplex unex- 
celled for loose-leaf work, form writing 
or correspondence. 


No light or heavy type impressions 
because of the automatically controlled 
type stroke, 


A NEW 
PORTABLE 


Condensed Aluminum 
Only 11 Pounds 
Fu Capacity 


*‘Many Typewriters in One’’ 


Inquire at once about special proposition 


THE HAMMOND 


TYPEWRITER CO. 
602 East 69th St., New York City 
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A FEW SETS LEFT 


| Analytical Cards for 
Warner's Library of the 
World's Best Literature 


q A few sets of these cards, reprinted 
by special request, are yet in stock. 

There is small likelihood that they will 
| be reprinted again. If you need a set, 
order it now. 


@ Large libraries find these cards es- 
pecially useful in their branches. 


q Every library that has the Warner 
Library should have the cards. 


@ About 1000 cards in the set. 


q Price, $8. 


American Library Association Publishing Board 


78 East Washington Street - : Chicago, IIl. | 
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HERBERT PUTNAM, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS AND DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE A. L, A. 
LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
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Tue definite selection of Asbury Park as 
the place for the 1919 conference, to be 
held June 23-28, with the delightful New 
Monterey as hotel headquarters, will insure 
large numbers, if not a banner attendance, 
for the A. L. A. has never had more 
kindly and courteous and ample hospitality 
than here. It has been the desire of the 
Executive Board to continue the policy of 
holding the annual conferences at different 
centers thruout the country, and this pol- 
icy has had a most happy nationalizing 
effect, both in inducing librarians to see 
their own country and visit their fellow- 
citizens and other sections and in converg- 
ing in such sections professional visitors 
from all parts of this wide land of ours. A 
growing difficulty, however, has been that 
of finding satisfactory hotel accommoda- 
tions at a practicable time of year adequate 
to so large a gathering as the A. L. A. 
Conference now brings together. In view 
of the happy conclusion of the world war 
and the new ties of relationship between 
the mother country and our own people, 
it would be especially gratifying if the 1920 
conference could be held at Toronto or 
some other Canadian center and a post- 
conference trip made to England, as in 
1877, when the English association was 
founded as the direct result of the Amer- 
ican precedent, and in 1897, when nearly 
a hundred members made the post-confer- 
ence transatlantic voyage. Another inter- 
esting suggestion, which may be workable 
in a later year, is that for a conference 
in the far south, perhaps in Texas, which 
is fast becoming a banner library state, 
with a post-conference excursion from New 
Orleans, which would take the party thru 
the Panama Canal and on the return trip 
make stops at Jamaica, Cuba and Porto 
Rico, in which latter island there is a li- 
brary system which is growing into im- 
portant dimensions. 


Tue American Library Association in its 
war service owes hearty thanks to the 
book publishers who joined, most of them 
gladly tho some reluctantly, in making a 
straight discount of 50°% off retail price 
for books purchased for the use of soldiers 
and sailors thru the A. L. A. The reluct- 
ance came partly from the fact that this 
price in many cases represented less than 
actual cost to the publisher and from the 
fear that this discount might be misunder- 
stood, and be made the basis of misleading 
calculations. In some authors 
waived their right to royalty on such books, 
altho in most cases the publishers did not 
even ask this, and where royalty was not 
waived and the books, especially those of 
technical character, were of high cost and 
subject only to close discount, the publisher 
did not even get actual cost of manufac- 
ture and royalty, quite aside from over- 
head charges. Where the author waived 
royalty the A. L. A. gratitude should be 
extended to him also. In the discussion of 
book prices, overhead charges above re- 
ferred to must be kept in view, and no 
form of co-operative buying or dealing can 
ignore that. The A. L. A. War Service, 
in book purchasing and distribution as well 
as in other respects, has been carried thru 
at a minimum expense, because valuable 
services were given without charge, offered 
by grace of the libraries continuing the sal- 
aries, or by librarians who obtained leave 
without pay. To such, the A. L. A. War 
Service is also indebted. Such service can- 
not be continued into the times of peace, 
but the A. L. A. has benefited and will 
continue to benefit, in co-operative enter- 
prises from like voluntary facilities, such as 
those offered by the Library of Congress 
in providing the library cards at oost of 
manefacture, without reckoning the cata- 
loging and other departmental costs in- 
volved in the cataloging for the Library of 
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Congress itself, and those given by the New 
York Public Library and some other insti- 
tutions in providing shelf room and care 
for duplicates, which are put at the service 
of other libraries on what is practically a 
clearing howse system, tho not organized 
under that name. 


Tue A. L. A. War Service Committee, 
with those of the other Seven Sisters of 
Service, is now chiefly concerned with the 
problems of demobilization and the dis- 
position of buildings and books after peace, 
in which the permanent needs of the army 
and navy will doubtless have precedence. 
With the abandonment of the National 
Guard Cantonments and smaller camps, the 
home service will steadily diminish, but 
the overseas agency, especially for the 
Army of Occupation, is for the time in- 
creasing, and Mr. Dudgeon, Miss Ahearn 
and Miss Ferguson are on their way across 
sea to add to the force there. It should 
be noted, in acknowledgment of the service 
of the Y. M. C. A., that with regard 
to books, there was every endeavor on 
its part to offer facilities to the Amer- 
ican Library Association for book distribu- 
tion, but at home as well as abroad the 
Y. M. C. A. workers were not trained in 
library methods, and overseas, the questions 
of transportation, especially in keeping 
pace ‘with the front, were very serious. As 
a result, the A. L. A. book service failed in 
some quarters, to the great disappointment 
of many of our boys, while in other places 
its services were effective and cordially 
appreciated. The hunger for reading on 
the part of those who had enjoyed A. L. A. 
service at home or on the way and who 
have felt all the more the lack of books 
at the front and at some of the rest camps 
since the armistice will have its result in 
making the boys eager to use our library 
facilities in this country on their return. 
It is not thought that it will prove possible 
to utilize funds raised for war service to 
endow popular libraries in France under 
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peace conditions, but the American system 
has been widely appreciated in France, and 
doubtless will give a stimulus to the work 
of providing a popular educational service 
thru libraries, such as was initiated two 
generations ago by the Société Franklin 
and which was taken up in the early years 
of the war on plans suspended for the time 
being but which it may be hoped may now 
find fulfillment in the country which, except 
for Belgium, has suffered most and deserves 
most sympathy and helpfulness from the 
rest of the world. 


To the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission an injustice was done in our De- 
cember issue which we are glad to correct. 
The article on the “Status of librarians in 
Washington” overlooked the fact that this 
Commission has no jurisdiction over the 
amount of salaries, which are fixed by law, 
or over transfers from one department to 
another, which also are regulated by sta- 
tute, intended to prevent administrative em- 
barrassment thru too ready changes but 
resulting in much red tape strangulation 
of good service. It should also be noted 
that the article refers only to positions in 
which library experience might be valu- 
able, and credit should be given to the Com- 
mission for inviting library assistants to 
take examinations for such posts. An ex- 
amination for library assistants, as such, 
was held in the last part of 1918, of which 
notice had been sent to the library schools, 
but which was overlooked by the writer of 
the article. The examination was only for 
minor positions, at salaries from $900 to 
$1200, comparing unfavorably with the sal- 
aries offered by the government under war 
conditions for stenographers and clerks. 
Nevertheless, half a hundred applicants en- 
rolled, and thirty have been placed on the 
eligible list. The examination was based 
almost entirely on certified experience and 
not on written or oral questions, and it 
furnishes evidence of the intention of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission to be just 
and fair. 
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EFFICIENCY IN LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 


By C. C. Wittramson, Chief of the Economics Division, New York Public Library 


| take it that the wording of the sub- 
ject upon which I| was invited to address 
you is meant to suggest a consideration 
of some of the broader aspects of the 
work in which we are all interested. 

Efficiency is rapidly taking its place 
among the words that have been so much 
used and abused that they no longer 
stand for a definite idea. We have be- 
come inefficient in our use of the word 
efficient. We talk loosely about persons 
and institutions and organizations being 
efficient or inefficient. It may be worth 
while to indulge in a little reflection on 
the real meaning of the word. In the 
narrow and mechanical sense, the sense 
too in which it is commonly used in the 
recent voluminous literature of the 
called scientific management, efficiency 
means the relation between what is put 
into and what is taken out of anything. 
So many heat units go into the boiler of 
a locomotive and so many foot pounds 
of energy are released to pull the train. 
But we never get out of any machine all 
that we put into it. In the most nearly 
perfect mechanism there is some loss of 
energy due to friction, so that nothing is 
efficient for there is no such thing as 100 
per cent efficiency in this mechanical sense. 

While it may be helpful for some pur- 
poses to think of efficiency as a relation 
between what is put into and what is 
taken out of anything—the ratio of ex- 
penditure to result—I want to take as a 
guide to our thought for a little while a 
somewhat different conception. Let us 
define efficiency as the ratio of the actual 
to the possible, which might be expanded 
to read, the ratio of results actually 
achieved to results which are humanly 
possible under all conditions over which 
we have no control. I like this definition 
because it gives no advantage to the 
more fortunately placed worker. In the 
race for a high degree of efficiency it 


so- 


*Address to The Indiana Library Trustees’ Asso 
ciation and the Indiana Library Association, January 
6, 1910. 


gives the benefit of a handicap to those of 
us who deserve it. I like it also because 
it sets up adynamic standard of efficiency. 
In other words, we are in no danger of 
entirely closing the gap between the ac- 
tual and the possible for new possibilities 
are always opening up before us if we 
advance. We cannot stand still without 
losing ground. We must constantly do 
better work even to maintain our present 
standard of efficiency for always the goal 
of possible achievement moves on. To- 
day we may be efficient and tomorrow 
inefficient, if we do not keep pace with 
our opportunities. 

Naturally, I do not presume to tell you~ 
how to manage your particular libraries 
efficiently or to discuss details of man- 
agement, tho | sometimes am tempted to 
think that successful and efficient library 
management is largely a matter of detail. 
Certainly the public and even our trus- 
tees do not always realize the tremendous 
importance of detail. The truth is, of 
course, that some details are important 
and some are not, and one large element 
of efficient management is ability to 
recognize which details are vital and 
which are not in any particular case. 

I purpose to confine myself to some 
general principles which are more or less 
universal in their application to all li- 
braries, large and small; to discuss what 
seem to me to be principles by which 
each of us can in some measure discover 
his own ratio of efficiency. I speak, 
therefore, in the abstract, so that any ap- 
parent criticism is not directed toward 
Indiana libraries which I have good rea- 
son to believe are not behind those of 
any other state in efficient management. 

In attempting to measure the general 
efficiency of libraries by the ratio of what 
they are doing to what they might do, the 
fundamental need is for a clear concep- 
tion of the function of the library in the 
community. We are accustomed to tell- 
ing ourselves that the library's function 
is education, that it is a part of the edu- 
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cational facilities of the state; and the 
fact that in many parts of the country, 
schools and libraries are under the same 
general management seems to give an air 
of finality to this view. 

That libraries have an important edu- 
cational influence no one will venture to 
dispute, but so have newspapers, and 
magazines and publishing houses and 
trade unions and theatres and billboards. 
But we do not on that account lump 
them all with the educational machinery 
of the state. I want to pick a quarrel 
with the vague conception of the li- 
brary’s relation to the community which 
is content with saying that it is an educa- 
tional institution. A library is needed in 
most kinds of educational work, but so 
is it needed in running a street railway 
or a bank or a chemical laboratory. Now 
unless all use of books and print is to be 
called education, I am not satisfied with- 
out defining the library function more 
precisely. 

I have found it helpful to think of the 
public library as that specialized agency 
of organized society which collects, sifts, 
preserves, classifies and makes available 
the world of print, not for education 
alone but for life itself, which must in- 
clude, besides and beyond education, at 
least two other great phases of life, name- 
ly, recreation and occupation. In the ac- 
tual working of any general- public li- 
brary these three departments of life are 
not necessarily kept distinct each from 
the other, but in attempting to interpret 
the place of the library in our social 
economy it is well to make the distinc- 
tion. The fact that we actually have li- 
braries devoted exclusively to each of 
these three functions makes it easier to 
grasp the thought. The library that is 
maintained by the research department of 
the great oil refinery at Whiting, in this 
state, is not there for education or recrea- 
tion any more than is the plant itself. 
And so all over the country there are li- 
braries large and small devoted to busi- 
ness, public business and private busi- 
ness, or to occupational needs. So you 
will find many libraries designed for 


purely recreational purposes—fiction li- 
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braries, for example. Public libraries in 
many small towns are seventy-five per 
cent or more in this class. Then there 
are the school libraries and college and 
university libraries, maintained not for 
recreational, not to any extent for occu- 
pational, but for educational purposes. 
Now which of these three functions is 
more important? I hesitate to answer. 
Which is the legitimate field for the pub- 
lic library? To that my answer is: “All 
of them.” 

In each of these three divisions of life 
print is indispensable—so indispensable 
and so impossible for each individual to 
provide adequately for himself that, like 
a supply of pure water, protection to life, 
health and property, the administration of 
justice, and even government itself, it be- 
comes a public or community function. 
If you will analyze the activities of your 
library I think you will be able to esti- 
mate approximately what share of its ac- 
tivities is devoted to each of these three 
fields. The main difficulty will arise in 
clearly defining the limits of the educa- 
tional function. There is a sense, of 
course, in which education is never end- 
ed; life becomes a continuing process of 
education, but that is not what we have 
in mind when we speak of education as 
a public function. We mean the pro- 
cess of training the mind and body of the 
youth to fit them to become efficient units 
in the body politic. For the great ma- 
jority it consists in little more than the 
teaching of the three “R’s.” For a se- 
lected few it also includes the imparting 
of a larger or smaller share of the culture 
and inheritance of civilization, as well as 
vocational training which fits them to be- 
come leaders in the work of the world. 
Education as a public or social function 
merely fits the individual to take his place 
in society; the educational process 
simply gives him the key to his place. 

It has been said that all the schools 
and colleges can do is to teach the in- 
dividual to read, “to read” meaning, of 
course, the ability to transfer ideas from 
the printed page to the mind. The 
amount of knowledge one acquires during 
his formal education is negligible as com- 
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pared with what life itself will demand of 
him. The school, then, performs its 
greatest service in giving the individual 
the power to use his faculties in acquir- 
ing the information he needs for the busi- 
ness and pleasures of life. 

The public library has a very important 
function to perform in co-operating with 
the educational machinery of every kind, 
but the library is not an educational in- 
stitution; a library has no teaching func- 
tion. Its business is to supply to those 
who have been taught or are being 
taught, the printed materials they are able 
to use for training, or pleasure or work. 

Toward reading for recreation the atti- 
tude of the public and even of librarians 
is often one of toleration, as of a neces- 
sary evil which is not to be encouraged. 
We must not forget that modern society 
regards the provision of opportunities for 
recreation as a function of government. 
Just as we provide collectively parks and 
playgrounds and bathing beaches, we also 
provide for the masses another whole- 
some and elevating form of recreation— 


reading. Reading for recreation is no 
less legitimate than reading for other 
purposes. Nevertheless, it may properly 


be the first to be abandoned when in times 
of retrenchment governmental functions 
have to be curtailed. When the demands 
of war, for example, press heavily, the 
individual has to reduce his recreation to 
the lowest terms compatible with health 
and efficiency. Certain forms he cannot 
give up altogether. When, therefore, in 
times of financial stringency, the munic- 
ipal budgetmakers talk of cutting off the 
supply of fiction, it would seem that they 
have the logic of the situation in their 
favor. But why do citizens and even li- 
brarians raise such a loud protest? In 
many communities I fancy the proposal 
to cut off books for educational uses and 
for the workaday activities of citizens 
would meet with far less disfavor. And 
why? Simply because so many libraries 
are predominantly recreational in their 
function. I have objected to calling li- 
braries educational agencies. If statistics 
of circulation mean anything, it would be 


artists and so on? 
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far more accurate to call them 
tional agencies. 

It is in the third or the occupational 
phase of life that libraries are most in- 
efhcient. It is here that the actual lags 
farthest behind the possible; everywhere 
the greatest undeveloped possibilities lie 
in this direction. A very large per cent 
of the literate population works for a 
living or at all events is engaged in some 
serious occupation which requires the use 
of facts and ideas, or in which the use of 
facts and ideas would be a great advan- 
tage. As learning by doing and working 
by tradition and rule of thumb have given 
way to training and scientific investiga- 
tion and experiment, so surely does the 
workaday world need books. 

If a large share of every individual's life 
must be spent in work, should not an 
equally large share of the library fune- 
tion be devoted to the promotion of his 
occupational welfare? I hope I shall not 
be accused of being ultra utilitarian in 
my conception of the library function. | 
wish merely to make the library an ef- 
ficient tool in furthering occupational 
welfare, as well as in co-operating in the 
educational process and in furnishing a 
legitimate and wholesome means of recre- 
ation. 

The occupational phase of the library 
function has long since received at least 
partial recognition in the case of certain 
professions in which the need of books as 
tools was clearly recognized. Libraries 
of law and even of medicine have been 
maintained at public expense, or for the 
public at private expense. But if for 
lawyers and doctors, why not for me- 
chanics and housekeepers, for merchants 


recrea- 


We are surely mov- 
ing in that direction; efficiently managed 
public libraries are more than 
awake to the unrealized possibilities of 
expanding their function to include the 
serious business of making a living. 

My plea is not only for a broader con- 
ception of the library function but for a 
clearer recognition of its dutv and re- 
sponsibility to every member of the com- 
munity. Every child as a part of his edu- 
cation and every adult who has education 
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enough to be able to get help of any kind 
from the printed page should be a patron 
of the library. A library supported by 
public money should serve every class, if 
not every individual. One of the most 
grievous faults, particularly common in 
small public libraries, is the tendency to 
assume that its principal and most legiti- 
mate function is providing literature in 
the narrow sense of belles lettres. Few in 
any community have the time, training or 
inclination to take a greater interest in 
or to get a larger benefit from literature 
than from any other of the fine arts. 

A library that wishes to serve its com- 
munity efficiently should be as eager as 
the merchant to make every individua! or 
every family a customer. To do that, the 
library must study its community and the 
initial step in such a study would con- 
stitute, in modern parlance, a “survey” of 
library needs and opportunities. If ef- 
ficiency be truly the ratio of the actual 
to the possible, how else can the li- 
brarian know whether he is five or sev- 
enty-five per cent efficient? The modern 
way of attacking a problem in which the 
essential facts are unknown is to make a 
survey. We are accustomed to housing 
surveys, health surveys, educational sur- 
veys, agricultural surveys, church sur- 
veys, and so on. We have talked for 
some time of library surveys, but so far 
as I know the first real survey of library 
needs in any community is still to be 
made. The plan, content and method— 
the whole technique—is still to be worked 
out. The need and purpose of library 
surveys, however, are becoming clear. 
The library to be efficient must fit itself 
to the needs of the community, but how 
can it fit itself to conditions of which it 
is almost wholly ignorant? No more im- 
portant responsibility rests upon library 
administrators and trustees than this 
duty of understanding clearly all the li- 
brary needs of the community. If the op- 
portunity far exceeds the library re- 
sources, all the more reason for a clear 
understanding of the situation. Perhaps 
the small portion of the field now being 
cultivated is the least important or least 
fruitful. 
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I presume there is no branch of the 
public service so little understood and so 
little appreciated in many communities 
as the public library. Wherever that 
situation exists, wherever there is an atti- 
tude of indifference on the part of tax- 
payers and public officials to proper fi- 
nancial support, there the presumption is 
strong that the library is relatively in- 
efficient; that it is not alive to the library 
needs and opportunities; that the public 
has not had a taste of that efficient li- 
brary service which makes itself a vital 
thing to every member of the commun- 
ity. The library function is not like a 
health service or the so-called social work, 
which deal with pathological conditions. 
The more effective they are the less im- 
portant they seem. The library serves 
the normal man who makes more use of 
it the more efficient he finds it. 
Library development suffers, in 
opinion, from a fundamental failure on 
the part not only of the public but also on 
the part of librarians and trustees to ap- 
preciate the vast difference between a li- 
brary and a library service. The end, in 
other words, is confused with the means. 
The public is not to be blamed for caring 
nothing about libraries; it does or ought 
to care a great deal about a library serv- 
ice. It would be a real help in the promo- 
tion of library efficiency if we had a single 
word that means library service. We 
know that school, college, university, 
teacher are cnly means to an end—the 
end, education. We librarians have to 
use the same word for both the means 
and the end. Or, more accurately 
speaking, we have no word at all for the 
product—-no word which corresponds to 
the product education, as distinguished 
from the tools and machinery for creat- 
My observation is that 
efficient schools are recognized and are 
usually referred to as “good” schools. 
When one goes into a town and asks 
whether it has good schools, no one 
thinks he is asking whether the buildings 
are modern, well equipped and well kept. 
Neither do they think he is asking about 
the social standing of the members of the 
board of education or the academic de- 
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grees the teachers write after their 
names. By “good” schools we mean ef- 
ficient schools—we are thinking of the 
product—education. 

But suppose we ask the real estate 
dealer or the banker or any other intel- 
ligent person in the town whether it has 
a good library. Perhaps he isn’t quite 
sure whether there is any library or not. 
But nowadays he is very likely to say 
“Oh, yes, we have a splendid library— 
one of the finest in the state.” “Who is 
the librarian?” you ask. “Well, really 
now I have forgotten her name; but we 
have a splendid library; we felt the town 
must have a library so we bought the 
land and got a donation for the build- 
ing and now we levy a tax every year to 
pay the salary of the librarian and to buy 
books. You'd better to go over and ask 
at the library if you want any other in- 
formation.” 

“Good library,” I fancy, does not con- 
note to many citizens in any community 
an efficient iibrary service. It means 
either an imposing building or a large 
stock of books or any one of a dozen 
things that may not even be essential to 
an efficient library service. 

I am inclined to think that “good li- 
brarian” does not mean even to those 
who have any standard of judgment at 
all, a librarian who efficiently attends to 
the library wants of the community, in 
the same way that “good teacher” signi- 
fies efficient teacher. ‘Good librarian” 
may mean one who has read a great deal 
or who is very proficient in technique or 
has got together a collection of books re- 
markable for its size or some other char- 
acteristic. 

Of course, we librarians could not make 
a mistake of that sort! The point is that 
the public should learn to place the em- 
phasis on service and not on material 
things. Buildings and books without the 
skill of a librarian may make a library in 
the commonly accepted sense of the word, 
but certainly they do not make a library 
service in any sense at all. And so I say 
I wish we had a word that stands for 
that composite of material things and 
personal service efficiently adapted to 
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meet a community's need for printers’ ink 
in education, recreation and occupation. 

If taxpayers, and especially library 
trustees, will keep clearly in mind that 
what the community wants is efficient li- 
brary service, library budgets and prob- 
lems of personnel will be less trouble- 
some. | fancy that there still lingers in 
the public mind something of the same 
feeling about library expenditures that 
many people of average intelligence have 
about the budgets of charity organiza- 
tion societies. In New York City, and 
very likely in many other cities, an ig- 
norant or maliciously inclined person can 
raise a furious storm whenever he chooses 
by solemnly announcing that a charity 
organization society spending hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, managed by a 
board of business men and capable char- 
ity experts, uses seventy-five cents or 
eighty cents, or whatever the amount may 
be, out of every dollar for salaries and 
only twenty-five cents gets to the poor. 
And how the simple public shudders at 
the wickedness of such inefficiency! If 
public instead of private funds were in- 
volved, the rascals would be turned out 
of office! 

Of course an elementary knowledge of 
the situation is enough to remind us that 
the highest and most effective type of 
social work does not consist in writing 
checks for the poor. A dollar used for 
the salary of a trained and skilled social 
worker goes infinitely farther toward im- 
proving the condition of the poor and 
unfortunate than if doled out in largess. 
The emphasis is on helpfulness, service, 
not material things. The efficient social 
worker diagnoses her case and applies 
whatever treatment is needed; it may be 
advice, encouragement, coal, groceries, 
reprimand, friendliness or cash. The im- 
portant thing is to understand exactly 
what is needed, what will really help. 

Imperfect as the analogy is, I am sure 
you get my meaning. We shall not have 
an efficient library service until we Hispel 
the naive conception that the ideal library 
budget is one that puts as large a per 
cent of total revenue as possible into the 
purchase of new books and periodicals 
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and as small a per cent as possible into 
salaries. Books do not make a library 
service. Books are necessary, to be sure; 
efficiency on the part of the librarian can- 
not be substituted for them, though the 
efficient librarian can be relied upon to 
find a way to get the books. The point is 
that the amount of money spent for books 
bears no direct relation to the value or 
efficiency of the library service. The con- 
ception of charity as handing out money 
to the poor is no cruder than the policy 
of buying so many hundred dollars’ 
worth of books without studying the 
community to see what books or other 
material will give the greatest service. 

Standard catalogs, book lists, professional 
reviews and publishers’ announcements, 
useful as they doubtless are in the hands 
of a wise and skilled librarian, are a pro- 
lific cause of inefficiency in book-buying. 
The library that feels disgraced if it does 
not have a copy of everything listed in the 
“best hundred” or “best thousand” books 
on a subject has not gotten far beyond the 
library-as-a-storehouse idea. I would like 
to see someone try the experiment of 
starting a new public library not by buying 
what he finds on the shelves of some other 
library but by basing his purchases on in- 
formation gathered in a scientific library 
survey of his own community. Excluding 
perhaps a small amount of literature by 
the great writers, which should be in every 
general library, no book or periodical should 
be bought in advance of a definite demand 
or a known potential demand that can and 
will be made actual. It would be hard 
work, no doubt, to spend one’s book ap- 
propriation if he were to go about in that 
way, but I think it would be an interesting 
and enlightening experiment. I should cer- 
tainly expect the community upon which the 
experiment was tried to get a splendid li- 
brary service. 

The theme of library service ws. the 
library is a phase of efficiency in library 
management upon which we might well 
dwell at length. It brings up many prac- 


tical questions—the well-known aversion of 
librarians to pamphlets, for instance, and 
to other kinds of printed materials which 
do not fit neatly into their well-ordered 
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schemes. Tho the service that a pamphlet 
or some other inexpensive piece of printed 
matter may render may be many times as 
great as that of a book, the average libra- 
rian would rather buy the book than 
bother with getting and caring for the 
pamphlet. 

Progress in efficient library management, 
I venture to predict, will result in less and 
less money being spent for books in pro- 
portion to that skilled personal service 
which stimulates and wisely directs the 
use of books. Most libraries ought to be 
service stations rather than storehouses. 
The librarian’s most valuable stock in trade 
is not books but a knowledge of books and 
an intelligent, sympathetic, imaginative and 
penetrating understanding of human nature 
and the needs of his community. 

Building, books, equipment, organization, 
staff, trustees, all are but means to an end— 
library service for the whole community. 
The test of efficiency is the ratio of actual 
service to possible service. A very fussy 
librarian whom I knew many years ago had 
a marvelously perfect card catalog which 
she never allowed anybody to use but her- 
self The high school teachers once sug- 
gested that it would be fine if the students 
could learn to use that card catalog. ‘Use 
my catalog!” she exclaimed, “why I made 
that catalog with my own hands; I couldn't 
think of letting the children use it and soil 
it and ruin it.” She was a workman who 
loved fine tools for their own sake. Tax- 
payers will not and ought not to gratify a 
librarian’s love of fine tools as ends in 
themselves. On the other hand, they ought 
not and will not deny us the tools we need 
to render efficient service. 

One of the great drawbacks to efficiency 
in library management is the lack of satis- 
factory standards or tests of efficiency. The 
science of management as applied to busi- 
ness and industry has had its marvelous 
development largely because definite tests 
of efficiency are available. Units of prod- 
uct and per cent of profit are definite and 
tangible measures of efficiency. Even in 
education; definite tests have been worked 
out to measure the efficiency of the teach- 
ing process. 

In elementary education the efficiency of 
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teaching reading, writing or arithmetic can 
be tested with a high degree of precision. 
In the State of New York we have a sys- 
tem of so-called regents examinations 
which are uniform for the entire state. 
Recently in a town of some 5000 population, 
complaints of general inefficiency of the 
high school became so insistent that an 
investigation was instituted by a local tax- 
payers’ organization. A study of the facts 
in possession of the state department of 
education quickly showed beyond any ques- 
tion that during the four years of the then 
principal's incumbency the efficiency of the 
school had steadily and rapidly declined. 
Needless to say, the taxpayers and the par- 
ents, faced with the facts, saw to it that 
the inefficient principal got a chance to 
resume his studies and a new man took his 
place. 

In the same town there is a library, sup- 
ported in part by taxation and in part by 
voluntary contributions. Suppose the ques- 
tion should be raised as to whether that 
library is efficient. Who could answer the 
question? Noone. Only the roughest kind 
of statistical or other tests are available. 
With nothing but the number of card hold- 
ers, the circulation, the number of books 
added to the collection, the financial state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements, it 
would be absolutely impossible to present 
conclusive evidence to show that this li- 
brary is more or less efficient than scores 
of others in cities of the same size thruout 
the state. The question, of course, is never 
raised, partly because few people know 
anything about the library, while fewer still 
care, and to those who care the idea never 
occurs of asking whether the management 
is efficient. But if by chance some taxpayer 
with an abnormal and troublesome curiosity 
should desire to learn how efficient it is, he 
would have to spend much time traveling 
around from one part of the state to an- 
other, studying the work of other libraries 
in towns of similar size and operating un- 
der similar conditions, to discover what is 
the ratio of its “actual” to its “possible.” 

Only the roughest kind of tests of the 
efficiency of library service have been 
worked out. We can compare card holders 
or circulation with total population, but 
that is a bit like measuring the efficiency 
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of teaching by the school attendance, or 
declaring dividends on gross receipts. What 
library service sorely needs is some such 
scheme of standardization as that recom- 
mended by the A. L. A. committee. A score 
card is needed that will show the value of 
a library to its community as compared with 
libraries in other similar communities. It 
should be possible to devise a scheme that 
will show to librarians, trustees and citi- 
zens, whether they have an efficient serv- 
ice and if not, why not. That it would 
have a most stimulating effect goes with- 
out saying. Efficiency in library manage- 
ment will be merely an empty phrase until 
some system of standardization and rating 
is worked out and vigorously applied by 
state authorities. 

Standardization is a matter that particu- 
larly concerns library trustees. I assume, 
inasmuch as Indiana was the pioneer state 
in organizing its library trustees, that as they 
have met from time to time to discuss their 
problems and their relation to the technical 
administration of their libraries, ‘hey have 
a somewhat clearer conception of what con- 
stitutes an efficient library service and their 
own relation to it than one would meet 
in other states. I do not need, therefore, 
to remind the trustees present that theirs 
is the responsibility primarily of seeing 
that adequate results are secured from the 
money they have provided, from the libra- 
rian they have appointed and from the 
policies they have adopted. If the libra- 
rians themselves do not push to a success- 
ful conclusion a plan of standardization, I 
hope the trustees not only of this state, but 
of other states, as well as citizens and tax- 
payers everywhere, will lend a hand. 

The problem of efficient library manage- 
ment calls for emphasis and yet more 
emphasis on service. Service is the re- 
sultant of an efficient combination of mate- 
rial things and human skill. In this com- 
bination it is the human factor that is now 
most important. Buildings, books, physical 
and mechanical equipment are all relatively 
much nearer to the present limits of pos- 
sible efficiency than the human element. 
This is true not only in library manage- 
ment, but in most other fields. The human 
element to which I[ refer includes librarian, 
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staff, and trustees, but in my opinion the 
librarian is the master key. 

The qualifications of a librarian, so far 
as they can be cataloged and set down, are 
well known. Native ability, education, 
training, experience, and—most important 
of all—personality, are factors any board 
of trustees which understands its responsi- 
bility places above all other considerations. 
Besides the definable qualifications are the 
indefinable that play so large a part in 
results and are so difficult to test in ad- 
vance. The efficient librarian must possess 
a broad human sympathy and alertness, 
valuable everywhere but indispensable in 
the head.of a library. She must be the 
most wide-awake person in the community, 
ready to see and seize upon every oppor- 
tunity to extend the library service to every 
legitimate interest, be it business, politics, 
social or any other. How long would the 
local daily or weekly newspaper last if it 
failed to take note of what goes on in 
the community? It is just as much the 
librarian’s business to keep in helpful touch 
with community interests as it is the news- 
paper’s to write about them. The libra- 
rian’s “nose for news” should be just as 
keen as the editor’s and her understand- 
ing of the people of her community even 
more thoro and sympathetic. 

I have been much interested in business 
libraries as they are developing in all the 
larger and more progressive business estab- 
lishments, and I have frequently said that 
the librarian needs to be quite as well- 
informed about the general affairs of his 
company as the president, and even more 
familiar with the details. To provide an 
efficient service for his organization, the 
business librarian should understand the 
work and problems of every employee 
from the president down. In a way, the 
public librarian should be a specialist on 
his community, not only understanding it 
on the intellectual side, but sympathetically 
in touch with every part of it. 

In the efficiently managed library, the 
attitude of librarian and staff is always 
one of friendly interest and desire to serve. 
So far as efficiency requires red tape, dis- 
cipline and strict compliance with rules, 
these must not be permitted to dominate 
and produce that deadly disease of all pub- 
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lic services—officialism. My chief inter- 
est recently has centered on what is popu- 
larly known as Americanization. Among 
all the Americanizing agencies at work in 
the foreign quarters of our cities, none 
have been more successful than the public 
libraries, and this I attribute to their atti- 
tude of friendly and sympathetic interest, 
their genuine desire to be helpful, and their 
democratic relations with these most ap- 
preciative and responsive patrons. 

When the time comes that library trus- 
tees and the public more generally appre- 
ciate the importance of efficient library 
service; when tests of efficiency and a 
scheme of standardization are worked out; 
when librarians and staff are selected, pro- 
moted and paid on the basis of efficiency, 
then we shall be compelled to study the 
problem of increasing personal efficiency 
in library service. To select and train 
efficient workers is the road to success in 
any business. Even where standardization 
of output is easy, there is common failure 
to recognize that the inefficient worker is 
an expensive one. The difficulty of stand- 
ardizing the units of library service makes 
especially difficult the task of measuring 
degrees of and stimulating growth in effi- 
ciency. Human efficiency increases and 
decreases in accordance with definite psy- 
chological laws of which full advantage 
should be taken even tho net efficiency is 
yet too elusive to measure and grade. 

Among these psychological laws which 
can be applied for increasing efficiency, are 
several which we may refer to by way of 
illustration. First, there is the principle 
of imitation. We are all creatures of imi- 
tation. The example of one careless, in- 
different, lazy or incompetent worker will 
lower the morale of the entire staff. Effi- 
cient management will see to it that atten- 
tion is focussed on individuals whose rec- 
ord is marked by initiative, skill or some 
desirable quality. Thru reading or personal 
observation, attention will be directed to 
examples of the best and most effective 
work. 

Another psychological factor that plays 
a large part in all efficient organizations is 
loyalty. Loyalty is not merely to be kept 
in mind for the great emergencies; it is 
an all-pervading spirit without which there 
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can never be efficiency. Half-hearted serv- 
ice is never efficient. We have been learn- 
ing the high value of morale for military 
efficiency. Do we need to be reminded 
that morale is no less important in every 
organization large and small, and that the 
chief ingredient in the psychological condi- 
tion we call morale is loyalty—loyalty to 
superiors, to the cause, to oneself? We 
cannot now enter into a discussion of all 
the elements of loyalty and the practicable 
methods of creating and sustaining it. The 
thing we dare not forget is that a spirit of 
loyalty is essential in efficient library man- 
agement. 

Pleasure in and from one’s work is an- 
other fundamental psychological principle 
never to be overlooked. One cannot be 
efficient in work from which he does not 
derive real pleasure. Love of the work, 
the feeling that it is worth while, can and 
should be fostered. The effect of pleasure 
on physical and mental processes is coming 
to be better understood. Both physiology 
and psychology teach that fatigue and ex- 
haustion do not result from work which 
gives us satisfaction and pleasure. Library 
executives must plan to have the workers 
share in the satisfaction that comes from 
efficient service. 

The skilful administrator can quickly tell 
when a worker has “gone stale” on his job 
and will discover new work, new problems, 
new responsibilities, or a fresh outlook to 
restore the psychological conditions of ef- 
ficiency. One of the chief sources of pleas- 
ure in work is the consciousness of special 
skill. It is the administrator’s function to 
discover, to encourage, and to reward every 
special type of skill that can be used in the 
organization. 

Concentration is another of the psycho- 
logical principles of human efficiency. Per- 
sonal efficiency depends on ability to con- 
centrate attention on the task in hand. 
Special study should be devoted to the ap- 
plication of this principle in library man- 
agement. Most libraries are too small to 
permit the application of the principle of 
division of labor, so that each worker is 
forced to do many kinds of work and is 
peculiarly subject to interruptions and dis- 
tractions which in time are in danger of 
impairing his power of concentration and 
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even his power to distinguish between im- 
portant and unimportant tasks. Library 
workers should be conscious of this menace 
to their efficiency and be encouraged to 
cultivate the power of concentration, the 
power of turning quickly from one task to 
another without loss of efficiency. 

In promoting efficiency much use can 
be made of the principle of competition. 
As I have already pointed out, library serv- 
ice is sadly in need of standardization or 
rating which will make it possible to com- 
pare one library with another. In larger 
organizations a certain amount of indefinite 
competition between departments’ or 
branches is possible. Previous records can 
also be used, but since we lack definite 
units and standards of service, we are un- 
able to realize the full advantage of that 
wholesome and powerful stimulus to ef- 
ficiency which comes from healthful rivalry. 

Among the various means of promoting 
efficiency I have not mentioned the one that 
to many librarians may perhaps seem to 
be the most important of all—the payment 
of adequate salaries. That there is a rela- 
tion between salaries and efficiency no one 
can doubt. In many private employments 
the wage or salary is chiefly relied upon 
to awaken the instinct of efficiency. Some 
of the most efficient organizations aim to 
secure it by paying more than the prevail- 
ing wage. In library service, however, as 
in other branches of the public service, 
efficiency is not to be bought. I believe 
as thoroly as anyone that library salaries 
are far too low to attract persons of ability, 
too low even for self-respect, far too low 
for efficiency. Trustees and the public 
should realize this. But the way to con- 
vince the public that librarians should be 
better paid, is not to talk all the time about 
their low wage. Perhaps I am mistaken, 
but to my mind the best, if not the only 
way to increase salaries is to make the 
library service vital and indispensable to 
every class in the community. Before de- 
manding the living wage to which we:are 
entitled, we must first demonstrate to the 
community that our service is worth all we 
ask for it. For the sake of the future of 
library service I am inclined to hope that 
salaries will not reach quite the levels that 
prevail in commercial work. We Uo not 
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want our ranks recruited from those who 
are attracted merely as a means of liveli- 
hood. Library service should furnish a liv- 
ing wage, but the attraction should lie 
solely in a genuine love of the work and 
an appreciation of its social value. A short 
time ago a young woman came to see me 
about taking up library work. She was 
thinking also of studying accounting or fit- 
ting herself for secretarial work. When I 
questioned her about her tastes and ambi- 
tions, she frankly said that she didn’t care 
what she did so long as it paid well. Of 
course, I had no difficulty in advising her 
that she would not be happy in library 
work. The library profession is singularly 
free from people of this type and may it 
remain so. Let us seek to raise the stand- 
ard of efficiency in every way at our com- 
mand, to create traditions and standards of 
fine human service that will keep out those 
of low ideals, even after the value of our 
service to the community has been recog- 
nized by the payment of a living wage. 
One of the first principles of efficiency in 
management to receive recognition and per- 
haps the most important, is division of la- 
bor. This is fundamental in the modern 
science of management, but it can now 
receive only limited recognition in the 
management of libraries, because the unit 
of library administration is usually too 
small. I am not prepared to say exactly 
how large a library must be to be efficiently 
managed. It seems evident, however, that 
the great majority of libraries are too small 
to exist as independent administrative units. 
Skilled planning and supervision and spe- 
cialization of service are impossible. The 
small community, under the conditions ex- 
isting in most of our states, cannot enjoy 
an efficient library service. The situation is 
parallel in some respects to the independent, 
rural, ungraded school. This is a large 
problem which I mention, not to discuss 
with you, but only to suggest that it is 
vital in efficient library management. A 
great opportunity is presented to state li- 
brary commissions in co-ordinating, con- 
solidating, supervising and organizing the 
libraries of a state so that, in spite of the 
haphazard way in which they have been 
organized, each citizen may enjoy as com- 
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plete and efficient library service as every 
other. 

Tho we sometimes speak of “library 
science,” library service to my mind is an 
art rather than a science, tho it is not 
inaccurate to regard it as an applied science, 
the science principally drawn upon being 
psychology. When the principles of library 
management come to be formulated, it will 
probably be found that they represent a 
special application of psychology and soci- 
ology. 

No one has attempted yet to treat com- 
prehensively the principles and philosophy 
of library service or library management. 
Hundreds of books have been written on 
the principles of school management. The 
struggle for efficiency in education gave us 
pedagogy which is an application of psy- 
chology, sociology, economics and even bi- 
ology. The fact that the whole literature of 
pedagogy or, as it is now called, education, 
has so slight an application to library man- 
agement should suggest that library serv- 
ice must work out its own applications of 
the fundamental sciences. 

The genius, perhaps yet unborn, who, 
with a clear vision of the true significance 
of library service, sets forth its principles 
and philosophy, will be concerned less with 
the tools and technical details of the art, 
such as cataloging, classification, bibliog- 
raphy, indexing, etc., than with the larger 
human relations. Library technique is now 
relatively efficient, but library service has 
not come into its own because librarians 
have been bound by tradition to a narrow 
view of their function and have not ground- 
ed their work on the principles of psychol- 
ogy and other sciences. 

Perhaps I can illustrate my thought by 
referring to what has taken place in the 
development of the art of advertising and 
salesmanship. In spite of certain anti-social 
features that have crept into modern ag- 
gressive advertising and selling, an up-to- 
date philosophy of library management 
would have a great deal to learn from its 
application of psychology. I would rather 
have a librarian read and apply to his work 
such a book as Scott’s “Psychology of ad- 
vertising” or Hollingsworth’s “Advertising 
and Selling” than any work in existence on 
pedagogy or education. I know of nothing 
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in the literature of librarianship that con- 
tains in the same space anything like as 
much homely truth directly applicable to 
increasing the efficiency of library service 
as the little chapter on the “Treatment of 
customers” in Farrington’s book on “Sell- 
ing suggestions.” Tho not in the form of 
a scientific treatise, it is nevertheless ap- 
plied psychology. Here is one of the “sug- 
gestions’: “The more you know about 
your individual customers, the more goods 
you can sell them, and the better you can 
suit them.” The dullest imagination will 
see that practically every one of the forty- 
six suggestions in this chapter have as di- 
rect an application in library service as in 
a retail store. 

It is our business as library administrat- 
ors and library trustees not only to create 
a library service, but to sell it to the pub- 
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lic, and we must be as efficient in selling 
the service as we are in creating it. Nor 
can we afford to hesitate to spend a little 
money and thought in “educating” our 
public to take our goods. A careful student 
of advertising and selling estimates that 
two billion dollars, or twice the estimated 
total cost of education in this country, are 
paid by the consumer for advertising and 
persuasive salesmanship. In other words, 10 
per cent of what we pay for everything we 
buy is the cost of “educating” us to buy it. 
Thousands of highly paid specialists are 
studying ways to get people to buy more 
and the people pay them for doing it. Why 
should not a group of library specialists be 
studying the problem of how to get the 
people to read more, to read more wisely 
and to read with more purpose and effect- 


iveness ? 


WORK WITH FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS IN NEWARK 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Detia R. Prescott, Springfield Branch, Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


In the Springfield Branch of the Newark 
Library in June, 1917, we experimented 
with foreign language newspapers read in 
the city. Mr. Dana had believed for a long 
time that they formed an undeveloped and 
potentially valuable field in the education 
of our foreign population. 

To learn what foreign papers are read 
in Newark, we consulted the city directory 
and interviewed editors, writing to editors 
of out of town sheets, which have a large 
circulation in Newark. We received per- 
mission to submit weekly articles to these 
eight newspapers: 

Amerikai Magyar Népszava, 178 2d Ave., New York 


City. (Hungarian.) 

Jewish Daily Forward, i75 E. 
(Jewish.) 

Képes Tudédsito, 111 Howard St., Newark, N. J. 
(Hungarian.) 

Kronika, 10 Belmont Ave., Newark, N. J. (Poiish.) 

La Montagna, 494 High St., Newark, N. J. (Ital an.) 

N. J. Freie Zeitung, 225 Washington St., Newark, 
N. J. (German.) 

Novy Mir, 77 St. Mark's Place, N. Y City. (Russian. 

Svoboda, 83 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. (Ru henian 
or Ukrainian.) 


Broadway, N. Y 


To these papers we sent the articles listed 
below with a twofold object in view: that 
of interesting the immediate neighborhood 


in the Springfield Branch of the Library, 
introducing foreign-born people to a demo- 
cratic American institution, and that of 
proving whether or not the foreign news- 
paper men would co-operate with us in a 
plan for the education of their readers 
thru the pages of their newspapers. A 
library is not an active educator, and we 
wished merely to show foreign readers 
how they might educate themselves. Or- 
ganized educational agencies might with 
propriety give foreigners information rath- 
er than do what we tried to do in our 
stories—direct them to information. 
Following are the titles which we gave 
our newspaper articles and the order in 
which they were submitted to the papers: 
1. The World Must be Made Safe for 
Democracy: an article on the summer care 
of children, with which was incorporated 
a health article, prepared by the Newark 
Board of Health. Published and printed 
on slips in Hungarian by Képes Tudésito, 
Newark, N. J., and in Polish by Kronika, 
Newark, N. ] 


2. Letter to the Graduating Class: This 
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was sent at the time of school graduations. 
Published and printed in Polish by Krontka, 
Newark, N. J. 

3. Romance of Work: Advertisement of 
books and notes on the pleasure of reading. 
Included short list of books. Published, 
not reprinted. 

4. What the Grown-up Person May 
Find at the Springfield Branch: Advertise- 
ment of the Foreign Branch and its books 
and magazines. Published, not reprinted. 

5. Rules of the Library rearranged and 
worded simply for easy comprehension and 
translation. Published and reprinted in 
Russian by Novy Mir, New York, and in 
Ruthenian, by Svoboda, Jersey City, N. J. 

6. Seeing Sights—Playlet: Sketch of 
the advantages in health and happiness ac- 
cruing to the reader of books. Published 
and printed in Yiddish by Jewish Daily For- 
ward, New York. 

7. Stories of American Life: List of 
books designed to acquaint adult foreigners 
with American people and their ways of 
thinking. Published and printed in Italian 
by La Montagna, Newark, N. J.; in Rus- 
sian by Novy Mir, New York; and in Yid- 
dish by Jewish Daily Forward, New York. 

8. Friends on the Hill: An appeal to 
the users of the Branch to realize their 
own responsibility in the matter of obtain- 
ing and maintaining an adequate Branch 
Library. Published and printed in Russian 
by Novy Mir, New York. 

9. Foreign Newspapers: An acknowl- 
edgement of help given the Library and its 
readers by foreign newspapers. Last of 
the series of stories. Published but not 
reprinted. 

We made eight typewritten copies of 
each story, and mailed copy written 
in English, each week to the eight papers, 
with the accompanying multigraphed letter: 


COPY 
The Free Public Library of Newark, 
New Jersey 
To the Editor of . 
Newark, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed is the weekly news article which 
you have agreed to print for us in your paper. 
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Will you kindly send us a copy of the issue 
in which this article appears, or a clipping of 
the same, for our file? 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) J, C. Dana, Librarian, 
Springfield Branch 
Per D. R. Prescort. 


The reprints on slips or small sheets cost 
comparatively little; Hungarian and Polish 
papers made them for the cost of paper 
only; the Jewish and Russian papers 
charged only $3.00 for five or eight hun- 
dred copies. In this matter all were gen- 
erous. 

As a result of our experiment we feel 
certain that the foreign language press 
would be found to be the quickest and most 
effective means of getting Americanization 
information to foreign-born adults. The 
American Association of Foreign Language 
Newspapers, Woolworth Building, New 
York, altho only an advertising agency, can 
furnish a complete list of foreign language 
newspapers read in the United States. For 
the efficient use of this foreign language 
press we should have a central agency to 
supervise selection of subjects, translate 
articles, insert them in foreign papers and 
distribute reprints to libraries, boards of 
health and educational associations in for- 
eign centers. The co-operative interest and 
goodwill which we in the Newark Library 
have proved possible of establishment be- 
tween native-born Americans, interested in 
the happiness and education of the foreign- 
er, and editors of the foreigners’ own news- 
papers, assures the success of foreign-lan- 
guage propaganda, conducted as we sug- 
gest. 


Ir is usually a case of just not thinking 
about it when employes do not take ad- 
vantage of the factory library. This is 
overcome in the Brown and Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company by having their library 
in charge of the timekeeping department. 
The workers have to pass here daily and 
thus are continually reminded of this op- 
portunity to get books. 
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Ir has always been a moot question as 
to just how much time and energy public 
libraries should spend in gathering local 
historical material. This is work that 
properly falls within the field of activity of 
historical societies, and librarians have been 
prone to adopt this self-evident argument 
as an excuse for their own lack of initiative 
in the matter. Unfortunately, however, 
there are very few local historical societies 
sufficiently active and well-organized to 
perform this function with any degree of 
thoroness and success. Moreover, even if 
they should undertake the task in anything 
more than a casual or desultory manner, 
they very seldom have the necessary library 
facilities for adequate care of the material. 
It would seem, therefore, that if such mate- 
rial is to be preserved at all, the burden of 
duty toward the task should fall upon the 
shoulders of the local librarians. 

There is a little three-page pamphlet 
published by the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin in 1905 as Bulletin of Informa- 
tion no. 25, entitled “The gathering of local 
history material by public libraries” which 
contains an excellent presentation of argu- 
ments in favor of collecting this material. 
In time of war, especially of such an in- 
credibly stupendous war as the one whose 
cloud has just passed over us, this material 
becomes especially important, because it not 
only embodies a picture of the life of the 
community and its individual members, but 
in so doing, it also shows the effect of the 
war itself on this individual and community 
life. A time of war is a time of stress in 
community life, when people’s ordinary 
habits, occupations and ways of thinking 
undergo a radical change. It is a time 
when, if ever, the unselfish instincts come 
to the surface and individuals are willing 
to put aside thoughts of personal gain and 
work for the common good. It is a time 
when conditions can be brought about and 
events can transpire that were never be- 
lieved possible in times of peace. In short, 


°A are read at the annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota Library Association at Mankato, Sept. 26, 
1918, somewhat altered and newly revised 


COLLECTING LOCAL WAR RECORDS * 


By C. Epwarp Graves, Librarian, Minnesota Historical Society 


it is a time of sudden and remarkable 
changes, when the unusual becomes the 
commonplace and the unexpected the mat- 
ter-of-course. In such a time, then, when 
there are so many striking changes in the 
political, economic, social and intellectual 
life of the country and its component com- 
munities, there is a much greater amount 
of material to be gathered illustrative of 
these changes and much more work for 
historians to do with the help of this 
material in recording and explaining these 
changes for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. To quote from the above-mentioned 
bulletin: “President Woodrow Wilson said, 
at the Princeton Sesquicentennial: “The 
world’s memory must be kept alive, or we 
shall never see an end of its old mistakes. 
We are in danger to become infantile in 
every generation. This is the real menace 
under which we cower in this age of 
change.’ It is the office of the historian to 
keep the world’s memory alive. There will 
never be an end of the writing of history. 
Someone has truly said that each generation 
must write all past history afresh from its 
own changing standpoint. But that this 
may continue, and with increasing ad- 
vantage, there must never be an end of 
accumulating historical material; each gen- 
eration must accumuulate its own, for the 
benefit of its successor.” 

Many people will readily grant the im- 
portance of collecting material for national 
or state history, but they are reluctant to 
admit that there is enough significance in 
material for the history of counties or 
towns to warrant the expenditure of a 
great amount of energy in collecting it. 
These people should remember that in or- 
der adequately and thoroly to write the his- 
tory of any country or state, it is necessary 
to know something about the activities and 
development of its component parts. Espe- 
cially during this world war when so many 
communities in widely different parts of 
the country have suffered under the accusa- 
tion of a lack of responsiveness to the de- 
mands of patriotic duty, is it important to 
preserve all the local records of their activ- 
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ities, that an impartial verdict may be ren- 
dered by future generations. Moreover, 
teachers of history in our schools are com- 
ing to realize that it is much easier to 
interest students in the history of their own 
communities, which concerns persons and 
events that they or their parents or an- 
cestors have known or participated in, than 
in the more impersonal and less tangible 
records of national history. For this rea- 
son, more emphasis is being placed in the 
curricula of our schools on the teaching of 
local history, with the idea that it will 
furnish a desirable avenue of approach to 
more general history. Prize essay contests 
on subjects connected with local history 
are becoming more and more common and 
the results of these and similar activities 
are frequently finding their way into print. 
Local pageants, illustrating notable events 
in the past history of the community and 
depicting social and economic conditions in 
the earlier days of the community life, are 
becoming more and more popular and de- 
pend largely for their success on the amount 
of detailed information available in regard 
to these historical facts. Librarians will 
find that increasingly greater demands will 
be made on them for any material that 
will be of assistance in this praiseworthy 
work, and if they are awake to the signs 
of the times, they will begin at once to 
prepare to meet these demands. 

Since the entrance of the United States 
into the war and especially during the last 
year, many of the states have taken official 
action looking toward the collection and 
preservation of state and local war records. 
In most cases, this work is centered in the 
State Council of Defense or corresponding 
body. In the states of Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia and Idaho, the work is an integral 
part of the activities of the State Council 
of Defense. In Minnesota, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, 
however, separate commissions have been 
established, tho appointed by the State 
Council of Defense and working in co- 
operation with their county and local repre- 
sentatives. In Texas, the State University 
has taken the initiative, relieved one of 
its professors of his teaching duties and ap- 
pointed him director of the Texas War 
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Records Collection with an unusually gen- 
erous financial appropriation to help along 
the work. In New York, the State Library 
has taken charge of the work and is operat- 
ing chiefly thru local libraries, tho it has 
tried to enlist the co-operation of local 
representatives of the Resource Mobiliza- 
tion Bureau (as the defense body is called 
in that state). None of the other states 
has taken any official action in this matter, 
so far as information was available at the 
time of the writing of this article (Jan. 7), 
tho, of course, many historical societies and 
local bodies in other states have taken up 
the work, independently of their state gov- 
ernment, either thru their public libraries 
or a specially appointed committee on which 
the librarian is usually represented. 

The official agencies engaged in the work 
in the different states have a variety of 
names. In New Hampshire, the term “His- 
torian” is applied to state and local agents. 
In South Carolina and Ohio, “Historical 
Commission” is the term used, in North 
Carolina “Historical Committee,” and in 
Illinois and California “War History Com- 
mittee.” Wisconsin and Pennsylvania have 
War History Commissions, while Minnesota 
has chosen to call its organization the “War 
Records Commission.” 

The general plan of organization is very 
much the same in all the states, a central 
body at the state capitol, and branch agen- 
cies responsible to it in the counties and 
towns. In some states, more emphasis is 
placed on the compilations of records of 
individuals taking part in the war than in 
the gathering of ephemeral material, while 
in other states, the compilation of individual 
records is taken care of by other agencies, 
such as the Adjutant-General’s Office, thus 
leaving the historical commission free to 
devote more time to the gathering of print- 
ed and manuscript records and pictures. 

The method of collecting the material 
also varies in the different states. In some 
cases, a large central collection at the capi- 
tol city of the state is planned, while in 
other cases arrangements have been made 
to house the material in the local libra- 
ries or courthouses thruout the state. Each 
of these systems has certain advantages; 
but in any case, the local libraries should 
have collections of their own. If a large 
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central collection has been planned to which 
the librarians are asked to contribute ma- 
terial from their locality, they should get 
two copies of all available material, one of 
which should be kept for their own collec- 
tion. If they are requested to make per- 
manent provision for the disposal of the 
inaterial, nothing further will be necessary 
than to follow the instructions sent out 
from headquarters, with any improvements 
thereon that do not contravene the spirit of 
the instructions. If located in states that 
have taken no official action in the matter, 
they should not consider that they are 
thereby relieved from all further responsi- 
bility in regard to the local historical mate- 
rial. On the contrary, they should not only 
take the initiative in gathering the material 
but should use their influence to persuade 
their State Legislature or Council of De- 
fense to follow the lead of the other states 
in appointing a commission with authority 
and funds to organize the work on a state- 
wide basis. 

The material desired for these collections 
of local war records may be divided into 
two broad classes: (Ist) compilations or 
made-to-order records; and (2nd) ready- 
made records. The first class is the more 
important for the history of the individuals 
in the community. The records of their 
participation in the war are compiled or 
made-to-order from various available 
sources of information for this special pur- 
pose. The second class is being turned out 
by the various “factories” (to follow up 
the figure of speech) in the community and 
exists independently of any special orders 
from the organizations in charge of collect- 
ing the records. Hence the reference to 
it as ready-made material. 

In states where official action has been 
taken in this work, the usual plan followed 
with the made-to-order records has been 
to distribute specially prepared blanks thru 
the county or local representatives of the 
state commission calling for information 
about the war activities of drafted and en- 
listed men in the district, and of all men 
and women engaged in non-military forms 
of national war service, such as work for 
the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Library War 
Service, Liberty Loans and so forth. In 
some states, forms have also been dis- 
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tributed to obtain summary records of the 
various war services performed locally by 
each of the counties and towns of the 
state. In all these states, it should be un- 
necessary for the local librarians to do 
anything about these records except in co- 
operation with the local representatives of 
the state commission. In states where no 
official action has taken place, however, 
the libraries should take it upon themselves 
to gather as much of this information as 
possible. The usual information requested 
is somewhat as follows: Name and ad- 
dress; date and place of birth; race; birth- 
place of father and mother; names and 
addresses of nearest relatives; previous mil- 
itary training; occupation before entry into 
service; military record after entering 
service, including date and place of induc- 
tion into service, rank, branch of service 
attached to, identification number, training 
camps stationed at, transfers and promo- 
tions, date and place of embarkation and 
arrival at foreign port, where stationed 
abroad, date and place of first going into 
action, battles engaged in, citations or dec- 
orations conferred, nature of casualties, if 
any, and hospital record, date and place of 
discharge from service; information about 
return to civil life, including changes in 
occupation and reasons therefor, and de- 
scription of process of re-education and re- 
adjustment if change of occupation was due 
to disability acquired in service. This in- 
formation should be accompanied by a 
statement of sources from which it was 
secured. 

The ready-made material comes from 
many different “factories” too numerous to 
mention individually. The most important 
class of this material is without doubt the 
newspapers. Not only are they valuable 
for news-items giving historical informa- 
tion about local people and organizations 
engaged in war work but they are perhaps 
even more valuable for the light they throw 
on the effects of the war on local economic, 
social and political conditions. No other 
class of material, except perhaps personal 
and business correspondence which is much 
more difficult to collect and is likely to be 
somewhat fragmentary in character, an- 
swers this purpose so well. The first duty 
of every local librarian is to preserve a 
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complete file of every paper published in 
the community or in neighboring communi- 
ties not having libraries of their own, dur- 
ing the period of the war. If possible, 
two complete files should be secured, one 
to be bound and perhaps indexed with spe- 
cial reference to war activities, and the 
other to be clipped for items pertaining to 
local participation in the war. If only one 
file is kept, it should be bound and indexed, 
because even the most careful selection of 
pertinent items for clipping will always 
omit something that would be of interest 
to future historians. In fact, almost every- 
thing in the newspapers, not even except- 
ing the continued dime novel and the patent 
medicine advertisements, will have some 
small amount of interest in connection with 
the effects of the war on the life of the 
community. Those who challenge this 
exception should note that the mere ques- 
tion of whether or not the daily thriller 
and the patent poison continue to flourish 
in the war-time newspapers in all of their 
pristine vigor is a historical point which 
can only be answered by the evidence of 
the newspapers themselves. As to the 
form of the index, probably the best plan 
would be to make two indexes on cards, 
one arranged alphabetically by subject with 
chronological subarrangement and the other 
a name index to individuals in the national 
service or prominent in local war activities. 
The advantage of gathering and clipping a 
second file is that the clippings may be 
classified and filed away in manila envel- 
opes, or pasted into scrap-books, and thus 
the material on any one subject can be 
made more easily accessible than if it is 
necessary to refer back from the index to 
a certain number of the paper for each 
item that one wishes to see. Each clipping 
should be plainly marked with the name 
of the paper and the date of issue. 

The remaining material might be classi- 
fied equally well in one of two ways, either 
according to form or according to source. 
The classification according to source might 
be something like this: (1) Records of 
local representatives of state or national 
administration; (2) Records of official mu- 
nicipal or county bodies; (3) Records of 
semi-official organizations, such as the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., ete.; (4) Records of 
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non-official local organizations and institu- 
tions; (5) Records of individuals. The 
classification according to form would be: 
(1) Printed reports, proceedings, books, 
bulletins and pamphlets: (2) Ephemeral 
material, such as handbills, posters, pro- 
grams, announcements, blank forms, broad- 
sides, and all material too small to be con- 
sidered as pamphlets; (3) Manuscript rec- 
ords, including manuscript reports of pro- 
ceedings, and diaries and correspondence 
of soldiers; (4) Photographs and films; 
(5) Miscellaneous museum objects, such 
as service flags, badges, pins, banners, pen- 
nants, souvenirs, medals, trophies, and any 
objects that have acquired historical inter- 
est on account of their connection with the 
war. 

A classification according to subject 
might also be used, tho this would be rather 
superfluous if the source classification is 
thoroly worked out, because practically all 
the material emanating from the various 
sources is desired, and a subject classifica- 
tion would mean nothing but a further sub- 
division or rearrangement of the source 
classification. 

A complete list of all available material 
in any community could be made by apply- 
ing the form classification to the source 
classification. That is to say, if a list were 
made of all the separate sources in the 
community coming under the various divi- 
sions of the source classification, and if 
each of these sources were checked up 
against each of the various forms in the 
form classification, the result would surely 
be a list of all the available material in 
the community. In the larger communities, 
this would be a somewhat formidable task, 
but in the smaller places it is quite possible 
of accomplishment. The following is only 
a suggestive list of some of the more likely 
sources and the classes of material that 
may be obtained from them. 

(1) Local representatives of the state or 
national administration. These include the 
Food Administrator, Fuel Administrator, 
Four Minute Men, Liberty Loan organiza- 


_ tion, War Savings Committee, Public Safe- 


ty Commission, draft boards, employment 
offices and recruiting offices. The classes 
of material to be obtained from them would 
be principally pamphlets and ephemeral 
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material, tho some of all of the kinds of 
material might be available. Manuscript 
records of proceedings could perhaps not 
be “collected” under present conditions, but 
might be better conserved thru the efforts 
of librarians. 

(2) Municipal or county officers, depart- 
ments or committees. This is a compara- 
tively small class, easily canvassed. <A 
thoro combing of the City Hall and County 
Court House would bring out most of the 
material. It must always be remembered, 
however, that a constant watch must be 
kept for ephemeral material, lest any of it 
should be permanently lost. An excellent 
plan is to interest at least one person in 
each of the offices or departments, who will 
lay aside for the library any material of 
interest as soon as it is printed. Special 
committees with limited appointments often 
issue material which has to be secured from 
the chairman or secretary at his private 
office. 

(3) Semi-official organizations, includ- 
ing local branches of national organiza- 
tions such as the Red Cross, Boy Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., American Library 
Association, War Camp Community Serv- 
ice, Jewish Welfare Board, Knights of 
Columbus, Salvation Army and other or- 
ganizations doing welfare work; also the 
special committees on the financial drives 
of these organizations; also local branches 
of national patriotic societies and war re- 
lief societies, a list of which will be found 
in the National Service Handbook, pub- 
lished by the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. In this class would also come pro- 
grams and records of community mass 
meetings and public ceremonies. The ma- 
terial to be obtained from these sources 
will be much the same as that from the 
official agencies, except that there will be 
more propaganda material. 

(4) Non-official local organizations and 
institutions. From this class will come by far 
the largest amount of material. It includes 
practically every institution, organization, 
factory and business establishment in the 
community. Among them may be men- 
tioned churches and religious societies, 
schools and colleges, libraries, fraternal 
organizations, women's clubs, professional 
societies, political organizations, banks, 
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transportation companies and other public 
service corporations, mills, factories, min- 
ing companies, labor organizations, farmers’ 
clubs, commercial clubs, printing establish- 
ments, newspaper offices and photographic 
studios. These last four sources especially 
can be used to secure outside material 
which does not directly concern themselves. 
The commercial clubs, if they are really 
live ones, should be especially helpful, be- 
cause thru their membership they have 
access to business sources all over the 
community. Printing establishments usu- 
ally turn out a few surplus copies of every- 
thing they print, and, if their co-operation 
can be secured, ought to be willing to 
contribute much interesting material to the 
cause. Newspaper offices are a great mag- 
net for ephemeral material, much of which 
goes into the wastebasket unless intercepted 
promptly. Photographers can render inval- 
uable service by donating pictures of public 
meetings and processions, and even of in- 
dividuals, tho family pride should be the 
best solicitor here. Motion picture con- 
cerns should have no use for films of local 
events a year or so after they have taken 
place, and fifty or a hundred years after 
they have taken place, these films would 
be a great drawing card in a public library 
auditorium. 

A suggestive list of other classes of ma- 
terial to be gathered from these sources 
might include price lists, quotations from 
local markets, advertisements showing the 
effects of the war on local conditions, bank 
statements, financial statements of corpor- 
ations, school reports and documents show- 
ing the effect of the war on educational 
institutions, announcements, notices, orders 
and so forth relating to war conditions, ad- 
dresses, sermons, propaganda material and 
all material coming under the head of 
ephemera. Of course there will also be 
many printed reports and catalogs and 
much .miscellaneous material. The greater 
part of this has probably more value as 
showing the effect of the war on local in- 
stitutions and conditions than as a history 
of the war activities of the community. 

(5) Individuals. Records of individuals 
will be taken care of by the compilations 
above referred to and by newspaper notices. 
Under this heading, however, would come 
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pamphlets and propaganda material pub- 
lished by individuals and photographs of in- 
dividuals engaged in war work; also any- 
thing relating to noteworthy or notorious 
war work performed by individuals. 

Letters and diaries of people in war 
service are rather difficult to obtain at pres- 
ent, because of reluctance on the part of 
owners to give up these precious souvenirs. 
Much can be done, however, to encourage 
their conservation and eventually the col- 
lections may find their way into the libra- 
ries. 

The question of caring for this material 
need not give us much trouble at present. 
The important-thing is to get into the 
libraries before the opportunity is forever 
lost. There will be time enough to devise 
ways and means of caring for it after all 
the available material has been ferretted 
out and gathered in. 

The treatment of the larger separate 
publications probably would not vary from 
the treatment of similar publications not 
relating to the war. The continuations may 
be bound together if there are enough to 
make a sufficiently thick volume, and the 
pamphlets may be bound in board covers or 
put in Gaylord pamphlet binders. If not 
important enough for this special treatment, 
they may be roughly classified and put 
into pamphlet boxes. The smaller ephemera 
could be treated like the newspaper clip- 
ings and the larger, such as posters, could 
be filed away in flat filing cases or drawers, 
or pressed between heavy cardboards. 

The orthodox treatment of manuscript 
material is to smooth out the creases by 
slightly moistening between damp news- 
paper sheets and placing in a press, then 
to lay it flat in manila folders which in 
turn are placed in large covered pamphlet 
boxes. If much material is secured from 
one source, the arrangement is usually 
chronological. 

The miscellaneous museum objects need 
give no great trouble. Any librarian with 
a little housekeeping experience and plenty 
of common sense can easily invent ways 
of caring for them so that they will with- 
stand the ravages of time, moths, rust, 
mice and other enemies of museum curators 
and historians. 

To the person whose vision does not 
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extend beyond the range of present day 
affairs, this work may seem unimportant 
and uninspiring. In order to arouse plenty 
of enthusiasm, there should be a generous 
use of the imagination. Public libraries 
are here to stay, both as buildings and as 
an institution. They will be exactly as real 
and substantial, in every sense of the word, 
a hundred years from now as they are at 
present. Modern architectural and engi- 
neering science has seen to it that the 
buildings are no longer subject to destruc- 
tion by fire; floods and earthquakes claim 
only a very occasional victim; if the glacial 
period ever returns we shall probably have 
several thousand years of warning; and 
our boys in Europe and their brave allies 
have seen to it that no devastating scourge 
of Huns will ever sweep over our fair 
country. As an institution, the public li- 
brary will be established still more firmly 
a hundred years from now, as an integral 
part of our national life. So then, if we 
can imagine what a collection of photo- 
graphs, motion pictures, letters, diaries, 
pamphlets and other historical material 
showing the course of life in Amer- 
ican communities during the War of 
Independence or the War of 1812 would 
mean to us to-day, we should also be able 
to look forward one hundred years and 
imagine the blessings that our successors in 
office and our descendants in the twenty- 
first century will bestow upon those of us 
who are far-sighted and unselfish enough to 
gather together in our libraries similar col- 
lections for the period of this the greatest 
War of Independence that the world has 
ever known. This idea is excellently ex- 
pressed in the final exhortation of the Wis- 
consin Bulletin previously mentioned: 
“Librarians should realize that this gen- 
eration and its affairs are but passing 
phases of world-life; given a_ sufficient 
lapse of time, what they have gathered of 
the literary driftwood of to-day will be of 
priceless value to their successors in office. 
Librarians are generally regarded as mis- 
sionaries unto the present generation; but 
let us, in our zeal for the things of the pres- 
ent, not forget to be as well missionaries 
unto the future, and thereby earn the praise 
that comes to him who plants a tree for the 
delectation of those who come after.” 


ll 


THE MEMORIAL LIBRARY IDEA GAINS MOMENTUM 


Since the January number of Lisrary 
JOURNAL went to press the movement for 
the erection of public library buildings as 
memorials to American soldiers and sailors 
who gave their lives in the Great War seems 
to have acquired increased momentum. In 
Richmond, Virginia, the movement took 
definite shape early in January with the 
formation, under the auspices of the Rich- 
mond Educational Association, of a Me- 
morial Library Association, which began its 
work by organizing a series of meetings in 
different parts of the city, at which speakers 
advocating the library memorial were well 
received and an apparent strong public 
sentiment for the project was established. 

How Richmond views the memorial li- 
brary idea was expressed in an editorial 
article on Jan. 10 in the Richmond Journal. 
The article, indeed, admirably expresses 
the underlying significance and fitness of 
a library as a memorial in any community. 
In part the writer says: 

“We went to war for an ideal; not for 
a cause nor a revolt nor material riches, 
but to fulfil the prophecy of our national 
beginning—to prove the case for democracy. 
Our fathers gave us our opportunity, and 
the day of accounting has come. What 
have we done with our talents? Buried 
them, or have we ‘other ten’? The army 
and the navy and the Red Cross have an- 
swered for us; vicariously, we have fought 
and won. Our youth was our price. What 
set, immobile figure or shaft, however 
beautiful or costly, can adequately express 
our sense of that offering, so willingly made 
for others? Surely, something that will 
live in usefulness; that will serve and in- 
spire other youth, as it comes to its flower, 
will best express what we have given to 
the world. 

“To our notion, that can in no better way 
be embodied than in a free public library, 
as beautiful as it can be created and as 
useful as care can make it. Ideals are 
ideas in action. Ideas lie’ dormant in 
the pregnant pages of books, until re- 
leased by the receptive mind of the 
reader, who sees, feels and is inspired 
to action. <A library would be a liv- 


ing monument worthy of the dead, and a 
symbol to the living. All parents long to 
have the spirits of their sons live on, to 
complete the promise of their youth, to be 
remembered and revered. A library which 
would be a spring of inspiration, a center 
for the world’s best in literature, in art 
and in music would speak to the youth 
of the land, who went so joyously into 
service, as the voices of their fullest hope.” 

Richmond seems to be in a fair way to 
lose the distinction it has so long—shall 
we say enjoyed?—of being the only large 
city in the United States without a free 
public library. 

Newcastle and Ellwood City, Pennsyl- 
vania, are already engaged in a discussion 
as to which of these flourishing towns shall 
be the site of the memorial library which 
it is proposed to erect to commemorate the 
deeds of the boys who went to war from 
Lawrence county. The memorial library 
idea seems to be taking particularly vigor- 
ous root in the Keystone State. At Allen- 
town there is a strong movement under way 
to provide adequate quarters for the already 
flourishing free public library by building 
a new structure as a memorial. “It is safe 
to say,” says the Allentown Morning Call, 
“that there is no public institution in the 
city that is more constantly and more widely 
used than the Allentown Free Library. It 
is rapidly outgrowing its limited quarters.” 

York, Pennsylvania, has been debating 
the form its memorial shall take, and its 
citizens have received with interest the 
suggestion of one of their number, himself 
the donor of a fine park to the community, 
Mr. A. B. Farquahar, that a library is the 
best possible monument. 

“I think,” says Mr. Farquahar, “that the 
only proper memorial is something that will 
be of lasting benefit to the community, of 
course not forgetting that ‘a thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.’ As a lover of books, one 
who believes more genuine good and happi- 
can be obtained from books than 
from the same amount of money expended 
in any other channel, I would prefer a li- 
brary building. York should have a credit- 
able library.” 
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THE WORK OVERSEAS 


By FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


Tue Library War Service of the Amer- 
ican Library Association is finding ample 
scope for its activities in three distinct 
fields, with no indication of an early let-up 
in any of them and increasing demands in 
two of the three. 

The work of the War Service among 
the soldiers of the A. E. F. is by all odds 
the most vital and important. It is easy 
to forget, in all the talk of peace and the 
welcoming home of returning troops, that 
we still have a force numbering more than 
a million and a half men in France, and 
there probably will be a million of them 
still overseas by the end of 1919. Their 
reading need is greater than in the period 
of active hostilities, because they have more 
leisure time on their hands; the work of 
the A. L. A. overseas has been increased, 
too, by the co-operative activity of the 
Y. M. C. A. in the carrying out of the 
educational program of the Army Educa- 
tion Commission. Herbert Putnam, di- 
rector of Library War Service, has him- 
self gone overseas to take charge of this 
co-operative endeavor, and there have lately 
gone a score or more of librarians to assist 
in this and in the extension of the general 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


library service which Burton E. Steven- 
son had just got organized and fairly run- 
ning when the armistice was signed. 

In the United States there are still some 
hundreds of thousands of men in camps, and 
units coming back from overseas for de- 
mobilization are held intact in cantonments 
for varying periods, during which the de- 
mands on the camp libraries are heavier 
than ever. The camp library work is being 
centered, so far as the soldiers’ reading 
can be directed, upon the circulation of vo- 
cational literature; the demand from the 
men for books that will help them deter- 
mine what they want to do when they re- 
turn to civil life and how to do the things 
they intend to undertake when they doff 
the khaki is a growing and insistent one. 
The order just issued from the War De- 
partment that men are not to be discharged 
against their will or until they have a job 
or a good chance at a job will tend to 
make the stay in camp longer than it has 
been in the first two months following the 
armistice. 

With the daily returning to America of 
wounded soldiers from overseas, the hos- 
pital service of the A. L. A. has taken on 
new and more important proportions; here, 
also, is a phase of the service that must 
be maintained for many months to come. 

The best possible picture of the progress 
and development of the general library 
service overseas is contained in a letter just 
received from Burton E. Stevenson, a few 
extracts from which follow: 

“We have tried to make our reading room 
and circulating library as nearly as possible 
like the public libraries at home, especially 
in spirit; and we have welcomed, as a by- 
product, the opportunity to demonstrate to 
our interested and enthusiastic French 
Allies something of how an American pub- 
lic library is conducted. We do not, for 
example, close for lunch or for dinner, but 
are open all day every day; our books are 
all on open shelves, so that anyone can go 
into the stacks and look them over; and to 
take a book out, it has only to be brought 
to the charging desk, where the simplest 
sort of a record is made, requiring perhaps 
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a minute. Then, too, our books are classified 
according to the Dewey system—something 
so interesting for France that the Associa- 
tion de Bibliothécaires Francais are to 
meet here to investigate. 

“When this service started, it was with- 
out direct authorization from the army; 
but the service was so evidently needed and 
of such value that formal authorization was 
not long delayed, and We are now empow- 
ered to outfit direct any army unit upon 
request of ‘the proper military authorities,’ 
which means, of course, the Commanding 
Officer. 


CORNER 
oF THE 
READING 
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“And welcomed? Well, our files are full 
of letters telling what the service means— 
letters from commanding officers bearing 
witness to their immense relief that books 
are available for their men; letters from 
the men themselves expressing their joy that 
at last there is something worth while to 
occupy the long evenings. ‘These books 
fill a long felt want in this company,’ a 
captain writes, ‘and I desire to express the 
appreciation of the whole company for 
them. They will be the means of keeping 
minds busy after the day's work is done 
and thereby keeping hands out of trouble.’ 
And a man writes, ‘The one thing that 
has been hardest for me since | have been 
in France has been the lack of good read- 
ing matter; I seemed to feel myself slip- 
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ping back, shipping back. Now, thank heav- 
en, | am going forward again!’ 
“*Military units’ included those in our 
combat divisions, and many are the anx- 
ious moments we have spent endeavoring 
to devise some method of getting reading 
matter forward into areas where even food 
and munitions can scarcely penetrate. It 
was a problem unsolvable in any really sat- 
isiactory way, but we finally managed to 
institute a weekly mail service, of maga- 
zines as well as books, to the various chap- 
lains, which worked probably as well as 
uy plan could. We had a real thrill when 


the Commanding General of the Artillery 
of the First Army sent down a truck to 
get a hundred and fifty cases of books to 
take along into Germany. And another 
when an aviator, stopping casually at head- 
quarters remarked that he had delivered 
two cases by airplane to an isolated unit 
not to be reached in any other 

“There yet remained the cap-stone of the 
structure—the supplying of special books 
direct to the men who needed them. With 
this end in asked of General 
Pershing that we might have the franking 
privilege in the army post office, and this 
request, was promptly granted. So 
now any member of the A. EF. F. can write 
to us for any book he wants; if we have it, 
or can get it, it is mailed to him for a 
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period of one month, when he returns it, 
all postage free. The system now is to 
send any man two books, and two more 
when those are returned, and so on as long 
as the service is desired. 

“When we started this service, we were 
warned by many pessimists that it would 
soon break down, because the men would 
never return the books. We never believed 
it, but the first month was rather an 
anxious one; and then the books began to 
come back—and they have been coming 
back ever since with gratifying regularity. 
Our men are almost pathetically anxious to 
play the game, to do the square thing—and 
their letters of appreciation are heart-mov- 
ing. Letters are pouring in in greater and 
greater volume.” 

For the educational work overseas there 
has been furnished by the A. L. A. for 
use in connection with the schools estab- 
lished by the Army Education Commission 
a collection of goo titles, the catalog of 
which has just been issued, covering more 
than 100 subjects ranging all the way from 
Agriculture to Fine Arts. About half of 
these titles have been bought by the A. L. A. 
in quantities of five hundred to two thou- 
sand volumes each; these are being placed 
in all libraries in connection with educa- 
tional work, the remainder being placed in 
the larger centers. These are supplement- 
ary to the textbooks, which are provided 
by the Y. M. C. A., which is still in charge 
of the educational work among the soldiers 
of the A. E. F. 

For the men in camp in America there 
have been prepared book lists on Agricul- 
ture, Carpentry and building, Business, 
Automobiles, Railroad engineering, Adver- 
tising, Salesmanship, Steam engineering, 
Sheet metal work, Journalism, Bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, Electrical work, the 
Merchant marine, Shipbuilding, Foreign 
trade, Machine shop work, Gas engines, 
Tool making, Telegraphy and telepliony, 
Applied drawing and Banking. These are 
issued by Library War Service Headquar- 
ters at Washington, each on a 3%4%x6%4 
inch book-mark. The subjects cited are 
supplemented by lists of books designed to 
aid the undecided in the choice of a trade 
or profession, and the effort is made to get 
into the hands of every soldier in every 


camp the leaflet entitled “Your Job at 
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Home,” which carries the following bit of 
suggestive advice: 

“What are you thinking about, now that 
the war is over and you are going back 
home? Of the job you want, of course. 
Books will help you get that job, or brush 
up on the one that’s waiting for you. There 
are books on every trade and profession 
at which men have worked. Some of them 
tell of successes, some of failures. Read 
and learn how to succeed in your work. 
These are a few of the lines in which 
competent men are needed.” 

Then follows the list substantially as 
above, and the final appeal: “Ask for books 
on these subjects and other lines of work, 
at the camp library or at your public li- 
brary when you get back home. Library 
service is free.” 

One result of the distribution of these 
leaflets has been a flood of requests from 
libraries all over the country to Library 
War Service, asking for copies of the lists. 
And the men in camp are responding in a 
way that keeps the camp librarians fairly 
submerged. 

In the hospitals, too, the great demand, 
next to the lighter fiction that the men read 
with greatest avidity in the earlier stages 
of convalescence, is for these “helpful” 
books. The letter subjoined, from Miss 
Blanche V. Watts, hospital librarian at 
Camp Dodge, is one of scores of similar 
tenor from hospitals everywhere: 

“I am sending this line to ask you to 
hasten if possible the coming of books on 
the ‘home job.’ There is a very great de- 
mand for this kind of material. In one 
ward alone I had requests for material on 
practically all the subjects covered by the 
‘Vocation list bookmarks.’ The list came 
just as I was checking over these requests. 
By the way, your list does not cover one 
subject for which I have a request—a book 
on ‘How to make love.’ Isn't that getting 
ready for the home job? . id 

Workers in Library War Service who 
did not get the opportunity to go overseas 
are nevertheless getting, as the men come 
back, at least a reflection of the thrill of 
service at the front in the expression of 
gratitude and appreciation from the men 
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who were the beneficiaries of the overseas 
library service. 

“I met a wounded soldier at the Debark- 
ation Hospital, 18th street and Sixth ave- 
nue, New York,” reports Miss E. Kathleen 
Jones. “He glanced at the insignia on my 
uniform and exclaimed: ‘The American 
Library Association! I know what that 
means! Say, I found your books every- 
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where over there, ‘way up to the front 
lines. 
them, for tho I may not look like a reading 
man I am one. I found your books in all 
the Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. and Red 


Cross huts, clear to the front. I tell you, 


One thing | always went for was 


and you can refer anyone to me, the 
A. L. A. is right on the job in France.’” 


FRENCH LIBRARIANS’ TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Headquarters of the Overseas War 
Service of the American Library Associ- 
ation in Paris was the scene, on Thanks- 
giving Day, of a notable gathering, when 
the Association des Bibliothécaires Frangais 
paid the A. L. A. the compliment of meet- 
ing there. The printed invitation which 
was sent to the members of the association 
states most admirably the purpose of the 
meeting: 

ASSOCIATION DES BIBLIOTHECAIRES FRANCAIS 
6 Place du Panthéon 
Paris 
President: Eugene MOREL (Nationale) 
Secretaires: Paul MARAIS ( Mazarine) 
Henri DEHERAIN 
(Institut) 


Paris, le 21 Novembre 1918 
Monsieur et cher Confrere, 


L’American Library Association a bien 
voulu inviter l’Association des_bibliothé- 
caires francais a lui rendre visite dans la 
bibliothéque qu'elle a organisée a Paris, 
10, rue de l’Elysée, Jeudi 28 Novembre a 5 
heures du soir. 

Il ne s’agit pas seulement, en visitant 
cette library, créée pour les soldats alliés 
en guerre, de prendre une idée de la 
puissance et de l’admirable organisation des 
bibliothéques americaines, et de la biblio- 
théque libre envisagée comme centre et 
méthode d’enseignement:—la coopération 
intellectuelle des alliés aprés la guerre, 
lestablissement de rapports suivis entre 
les fonctionnaires du livre des nations unies 
pour le droit et la liberté peuvent avoir une 
longue influence sur l’amitié des deux 
républiques, sur l’expansion du livre fran- 
cais, sur l’avenir de nos propres_ biblio- 


théques et de nos systémes d’enseignement, 
sur les échanges de la science et de la 
pensée. 

Joignez-vous a nous pour cette cordiale 
manifestation, venez admirer ce que font 
les Américains pour la propagation du 
livre, et montrez-leur aussi la France. 

Le Comité de l’ Association 
des Bibliothécaires Francais. 


In spite of the fact that the day was a 
rainy one and that the King of England 
was making his entry into Paris the same 
afternoon, about sixty of the leading libra- 
rians of France managed to attend. As 
they entered, the visitors were asked to 
register, and each of them was given an 
envelope containing a condensation of the 
Dewey decimal system, a pamphlet describ- 
ing the war-work of the A. L. A., and ex- 
amples of the various placards and book- 
plates which have been used in connection 
with it. The main reading-room of the li- 
brary was, as usual, crowded with Amer- 
ican soldiers but extra chairs were placed 
in the reference room and the meeting, 
which was in every way informal, was 
held there. 

Mr. Burton E. Stevenson, the director of 
the A. L. A. work in Europe, presided, and 
in opening the meeting said: 

“Mr. Morel, ladies and gentlemen: I 
shall not attempt to tell you how deeply 
we appreciate the honor which you do us 
to-day by paying us this visit. I can only 
say that we are very proud and very happy 
to have you here. We have looked forward 
to your coming with keen anticipation— 
and also, perhaps, with some uneasiness, 
for, after all, this little war-time library 
which we have set up here so hastily, and 
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which is so imperfect, is scarcely worthy 
of your inspection. But we have cheered 
ourselves with the thought that possibly the 
library did not matter so much—that what 
really mattered was the spirit of good-will 
and comradeship of which this visit is the 
evidence. France and America have been 
spiritual comrades for a century and a half, 
but never so passionately, so thrillingly as 
to-day—there is a new affection in our eyes, 
a new tenderness in our hearts—and it is 
our duty and our great privilege, as libra- 
rians, to foster and perpetuate that spirit; 
we in America by placing before our pub- 
lic the books which most truly and most 
penetratingly portray French life and as- 
piration and habit-of-thought; you here in 
France by making accessible the really 
worthy interpretations of American ideals. 
“For the present, our principal service 
here in France is to the American army. In 
these envelopes which we have given you 
to-day there is a little pamphlet which de- 
scribes this work, so I shall not attempt 
to tell you about it. But always in our 
hearts has been the hope that we might 
be privileged to perform another service— 
to deepen and broaden, if ever so little, the 
entente between our two nations. We are 
beginning to see ways in which this hope 
can be realized, and this little library may 
be the germ of a really worth-while effort 
to that end. We have been building it up 
in the past on the military and technical 
sides, to assist in making our men better 
soldiers; but their work on the battlefield 
is almost ended, their thoughts are turning 
back to the walks of peace, and it becomes 
our duty now to do what we can to make 
our soldiers better men and better citizens 
and to give them a clearer comprehension 
of this land and this people for whom and 
with whom they have been fighting. So 
we are enriching our library with as many 
authoritative books as we can find dealing 
with French history and life and customs, 
and I am sure you will be interested and 
pleased to know that our supply has never 
equalled the demand. Also, now we shall 
build up this library on the American side— 
with biography, history, travel, essays—in 
order to interpret our nation to you and 
it is one of our dreams, altho I am not 
speaking authoritatively now, that this li- 
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brary may in some way, either here or at 
the University Union, or perhaps some- 
where else, be permanent. 

“There is one other thing which we libra- 
rians can do: With a million men going 
home from France, and with the millions 
of others in America who for four years 
have been following the fortunes of France 
with affection and sympathy, there is go- 
ing to be in America a great revival of 
interest in the French language. That in- 
terest it is the business of us librarians to 
foster. And similarly, here, in France, the 
two million Americans who have been your 
guests have led to an interest in our lan- 
guage, which I hope will continue long 
after the last American has sailed for home. 
Perhaps in the teaching of that language, 
the million books which we have in France 
may in some way assist. At least, that is 
another dream of ours. Mr. Morel, the 
American Library Association will be 
proud to work with you in this great task.” 

In responding Mr. Morel said: “My dear 
colleagues, allies in war, allies in peace: 
France fétes England to-day, and this féte 
keeps many of us away—the war, alas, still 
more and for a longer time. But since you 
were so good as to ask us to visit you on 
your Thanksgiving Day, it would have been 
a poor excuse indeed to put off this reunion 
of thanksgiving because of the reception 
which we are giving to-day as best we can 
to the King of England—as we shall soon 
be doing for the President of the United 
States. And, since it was valiant Belgium 
which made all this possible, I will thank 
for all the nations present here, Mr. Otlet 
who has been the initiator of this reunion. 
For by asking us to visit your War Service 
Library, you have given me great pleasure. 
It is of myself I speak—lI regret it, but I 
cannot help it—for what title have I to 
speak in the name of an association so 
young, so small, still further reduced by 
deaths; so poor, but which counts amongst 
its numbers the curators of the richest li- 
braries of the past, and which unites a 
“roup of minds determined to attempt 
everything to give life to the French libra- 
ries of the future. Long before the war, 
deploring the pseudo-scientific ways of Ger- 
many, and the enthusiasm of certain of our 
masters for outworn methods, I tried to 
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show that England and the United States 
had inaugurated the true library of the 
future, that new methods were already 


spreading thru Belgium, Switzerland and 
Russia, transforming bibliography—that we 
had everything to learn in visiting the great 
pubic libraries beyond the seas, whose ad- 


dresses are not found in the Minerva. 
“And | will add that it greatly pleased 
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torpedo boats, all stocked with reading ma- 
terial renewed at every port; there are the 
hospitals, the prison camps furnished with 
hooks; the methodical distribution amongst 
the army of three million five 
million magazines furnished by public gen- 
erosity—abov e everything the 
hook put at once into the hands which ask 
for it—and for this purpose already more 


volumes, 


necessary 


READING ROOM AT A, 


me, who have had to struggle against cer- 
tain suspicions from librarians and paleo- 
graphers, from men of letters, writers of 
fiction, writers of sketches, to bring them 
here to see how a man of letters, a novel- 
ist, Burton FE. Stevenson, has organized the 
American war library in the old continent. 
We know of the work of the A. L. A. 
over there—the forty-three libraries placed 
in the camps, their three hundred and fifty 
branches, the three hundred depots in iso- 
lated posts; then there are the ships of 
war, the heavy cargo boats, the more agile 


A. HEADQUARTERS, PARIS 


than half a million technical volumes and 
documents have been specially bought. | 
am thinking of those eighty aspirants pre- 
paring to pass a high examination for the 
navy and who were furnished in twenty- 
four hours with all the trigonometry, the 
geodesy and meteorology for which they 
were hungry, and had but to sit down to 
feast. You have had to furnish the army 
with books useful to the war, but what 
sciences has the war not used? It was a 
universal war, men and women took part in 
it; chemistry, architecture, morals, liter- 
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ature, history, optics, all found their place. 
Consequently the camp was also a univers- 
ity. You helped to instruct in war, that is 
to say in everything, and you assumed also 
the work of maintenance, for since war is 
always a terrible occurrence, it can, it must 
be, made to lead to a peace fraiche et 
joyeuse. The problem of furnishing books 
for the army was a problem which pre- 
sented itself as soon as war began. The 
war might last for years. Active battle 
lasts only days or hours. It is but a flash 
of lightning in a long and sad night. It 
uses but a few of those who have been torn 
from their homes. Even when preparing 
for it by study and exercise in camps, hours 
and hours remain unoccupied. But you 
were already at war. . . 

“You have not known, you Americans, 
the long preparation for a war you hope 
never to see—a forced preparation under 
a menace which has lasted forty-four years. 
Hours, hours of dreadful ennui. Hours of 
life in barracks! O dreadful product of 
anti-militarism! The crowded barracks of 
days gone by, when all that we learnt was 
to do nothing. We did not know, we did 
not suspect—either my neighbor at the 
right from the high school, or my neigh- 
bor on the left from the field, or the one 
from the workshop—that it was possible 
to remain doing nothing. But we learnt. 

I had one day brought a book. It dis- 
appeared. Another. It disappeared. Oth- 
ers . . . L hid them in my bag, in my coat, 
in my straw, mattress. I was caught. A 
serious faults “The lieutenant said to me, 
‘If the Captain knew!’ Then I took ad- 
vantage of a permission for a bath to go 
to the library, for there was one in 1890 in 
Amiens. It possessed three hundred vol- 
umes for eighty thousand inhabitants and 
four thousand troopers, it was open to the 
public and to the soldiers one hour a week— 
but not at the hour when the soldiers 
were free to go out. I obtained a book 
and had the temerity to put it on my shelf 
beside my pack. It disappeared—but it came 
back; it disappeared again—came back. It 
was there the day the captain passed. 
‘What is that? What is that I see?’ 
The young second lieutenant stuttered ; “Li- 
brary . . . for the soldiers, . . . litera...’ 


and, suddenly, with heroism, I told this 
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soldier that it was better to put the book 
on the shelf than to hide it in his mattress.’ 
He was a hero. The captain was an official, 
and not wishing to take the responsibility 
for so grave an act, passed over it; but my 
second lieutenant was really a hero. His 
name was Renis Larrogue. It is the name 
which, for two years back, has been painted 
on a cross of wood, amongst many thou- 
sands of other wooden crosses in Cham- 
pagne. Let me hope, dear confréres, that 
you will not be unjust or disdainful of 
our old France, that you may be less so 
than we ourselves have been. 

“No—it was not we who prepared the 
war. Because it was an error of the past, 
we thought for a long time that to be mili- 
tary we must put ourselves in that state 
of mind which military life prolongs for 
years; barracks without books—these were 
shown to us as being military. Behold then, 
thousands of men, with millions of hours 
unoccupied—long stretches of leisure such 
as civilian life will never give us, far from 
home and business. Shall only the peddlers, 
the harlots, and wine-sellers see that there 
is something to do? 

“France has done a great deal. All were 
called on to give books. And books were 
given for soldiers, for prisoners, for the 
wounded in the hospitals. Associations and 
individuals emptied their shelves. No mat- 
ter what, no matter where—oh, everything 
was worth taking. To kill the hours during 
those four years of black ennui, what would 
one not have read! Soldiers’ parcels have 
contained fine books. Special ones have 
been issued. Publishers have given gen- 
erously. But all of that, lacking in organi- 
zation, was of benefit only for the passing 
hour; if no tobacco was to be had—and 
then all do not smoke—the smoke of books ! 
Because in France it is always thought that 
a library is made up of books alone. No 
more than that the Cafe of the Grande 
Place is coffee only, for not one of ten 
who goes there is thirsty. One may sit 
down, converse, find company, have light 
and warmth, a day of pleasure, of compan- 
ionship, of freedom, and would find news- 
papers, illustrated papers, directories, tele- 
phones, writing material. Ah! have 
we sufficiently vindicated in France that 
right of true democracy, THE right 
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amongst all the rights of man: The Right 
to READ WITHOUT DRINKING? 

“To read what we like, newspapers, those 
of the day; to find at once information on 
the practical things of life, addresses, sched- 
ules, annuals, tariffs and even catalogs of 
things we wish to buy. Wonderful help, 
not only for teaching, but for commerce, 
for industry, for all progress, for the per- 
sonal life, for the home—FREE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY! 

“No—we did not prepare the war! If 
we had prepared it, our government would 
have known no doubt that it would last 
for years, that millions of men would be 
perishing with boredom in the trenches, that 
intellectual life had to be fed, to prepare 
for peace, that the chance was offered of 
letting millions of books be read, to popu- 
larize progress in agriculture, industry, 
commerce—in one word, instruction; and 
that to administer these books it was 
necessary to appeal to a professional force, 
to the association of libraries in France. 
Surely this was thought of; but where were 
they? You can guess. Some were in the 
first line of trenches, some in the ceme- 
teries of the front, some in the formations 
at the rear, some were railway guards, 
stretcher bearers, cyclists—what not? There 
remained alone the men of over fifty to 
safeguard those precious heritages of old 
France, threatened by the enemy. As early 
as 1914, bombs were bursting close to the 
national library, Paris was frightened; 
close to the United States Consulate, the 
United States was frightened; on Notre 
Dame—God was frightened. No—calm 
and methodical, our men of fifty years had 
packed and sent away close to the Pyrennees 
those books which from the days of our 
first kings had never left Paris. I speak 
of Paris, going back to a time when the 
spot where we now stand was but an open 
field. The old books have come back, but 
many of their young keepers will never 
return. 

“You have seen the ruins in France, 
cathedrals crumbling, fields devastated, 
churches ruined, trees hacked off, earth 
strewn with shells, factories dismantled, 
tombs violated, and even, if you feel be- 
hind the smiling faces acclaiming victory, 
the tears whose flow has been but inter- 
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rupted, even then you have not counted all 
the losses if you omit the long-interrupted 
power of thought. Four years lost for 
French thought, the producing of books in- 
terrupted, studies suspended, those of the 
savant as well as those of the pupil, our 
élite lying dead on the battle field, and 
those who remain, how will we find them 
again? The war has cruelly struck the 
middle class, the lovely France 
which produced so much of this élite, these 
men often poor in worldly goods, poorer 
often than the artisan, but rich in the realm 
of thought and culture. . 

I will not speak of the miseries which 
the war has caused; but I must say a word 
about one of our French disasters, namely, 
the price of books. Have we seen the end 
of our glorious 3 fr. 50 volumes? An at- 
tempt was made to kill it with cheap edi- 
tions, but it is the expensive editions which 
have finished it! Then came the tax on 
school books—I say the word “tax’—the 
increase of 70 to 100 per cent which strikes 
especially the citizens who have many chil- 
dren and who wish them to receive an edu- 
cation. I also mention our newspapers re- 
duced to half and quarter the size they 
used to have when they had nothing to 
tell. These are disasters less easily per- 
ceived than those resulting from a bomb, 
and yet it will take a longer time to efface 
them. And to counteract in some measure 
all these disasters, no organization for col- 
lective reading. The old circulating library 
is dead, the big libraries are considered 
only as places for historical research, those 
of a more popular type here and there 
progressing, even greatly progressing in 
Paris, yet having a purely local influence 
without possible expansion. 

“Let us hope that the example of your 
libraries will encourage ours. In our coun- 
try where primary instruction is free and 
compulsory, let us try and make higher 
studies also possible. Let us adopt your 
principle that in no case shall a man be 
handicapped in his desire to improve his 
mind or his skill by a lack of books, or 
of easy opportunities to secure them, be he 
savant, student, workman, or what not. Nor 
shall he be handicapped by the price of 
books, or by the lack of facility to choose 
the right volumes and to keep them in his 
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possession for the necessary time, and at 
the hours in which he can pursue his 
studies. 

“That is the whole system of your li- 
brary. But that is not all that we can do. 
The whole library question has been pushed 
to the highest point by you. You have 
realized immense progress, not yet known 
by us, by the standardization of your 
equipment, cards, catalogs. That is possi- 
ble only with a strong organization. It is 
this technical work which can be carried 
out only by professional librarians, at the 
head of libraries of good standing, using 
the catalog system, for credit cannot be 
granted to the newcomer, the man choosing 
books by chance, on the strength of adver- 
tisements or by glancing over book-sellers’ 
lists. The increased cost of books makes 
collective reading a necessity. Books alone 
can encourage study along technical lines, 
which is indispensable for instilling new life 
into our industries. Would that we might 
understand that power you have to arouse 
in America, interest in lectures, books on 
commerce, science, industries and in the 
public consultation and use of books. Do 
not expect us to proceed rapidly in this 
new line of action. It is hard to remodel 
what has been modeled by centuries. But 
we can organize better what is to be done 
from day to day, adopt well-tested rules, 
divide the work and have more co-ordina- 
tion, and having but little money, realize 
large savings. 

“Another point must have our attention. 
We are told there are histories of the 
American revolution which forget to men- 
tion the name of Lafayette, excellent 
treatises on antiseptics where Pasteur’s 
name does not appear. I[t is easy to guess 
where such books originate. I have looked 
vainly thru the only existing annual of 
world science for some mention of Amer- 
jean and English libraries. The whole ef- 
fort of the Free Public Library was ig- 
nored, yet when I spoke to France of leafing 
thru this boche annual and not finding it. 
we smiled. Will we always leave it to the 
same country, even if it was sociable and 
republican, to organize scientific methods 
and Wolff agencies? We have confused 
organization and obedience. Latin organi- 
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zation is the better, but we lack people 
who follow. We do not obey. 

“We hope for the co-operation of nations 
for these collective efforts and if the asso- 
ciation of French libraries has small means 
at their disposal, believe that they will use 
them with a zeal, an exactness, and an im- 
partiality to which one does not appeal in 
vain. The organization for exchanges, of 
copyright deposits in places specified by 
law, of national bibliographies, are also 
branches where inter-allied co-operation 
would be profitable. No doubt we look too 
far ahead, but if this distant ideal does 
not prevent the efficient accomplishment 
of our daily task, the ideal is good and we 
can foresee a closer union, an effective 
collaboration, and the unification of what 
it is possible to unite.” 

Mr. Stevenson said: “Such a tribute, 
Mr. Morel, makes us feel very poor and 
very humble, but also very proud, and I 
am sure that we shall work more diligently 
hereafter to deserve it. There is one thing 
which may be of especial interest to the 
members of your association. We have 
classified this library—only roughly, it is 
true—according to a system in wide use in 
the United States—the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem. We have made a condensation of 
this for use in our smaller camp libraries, 
and a copy of it will be found in each en- 
velope. We are honored to-day by the 
presence of the man who has done more 
than any other to introduce this system to 
Europe and to adapt it to European needs— 
Mr. Paul Otlet, Director of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Bibliography at Brussels. 
It will be a great pleasure if Mr. Otlet will 
tell us something about his amplification 
of this system.” 

Mr. Otlet said: “Permit me to savy two 
words upon this proverb: ‘On a parfois 
besoin d'un plus petit que soi’ and permit me 
also to say these two words in English to 
Mr. Stevenson. Some years ago—eight 
years ago—there was such an assembly as 
this in Boston. It was the great Interna- 
tional Conference of Librarians. Many 
Belgians were present and brought back 
‘vith them American methods. At that time 
a great movement was started to organize 
a co-operation, a free co-operation—not 
such a co-operation as the Germans thought 
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it was possible to use in the war, one sys- 
tem ruled by force, dominated by Berlin— 
but co-operation in a free federation. You 
Americans are masters of federation, and it 
was your spirit which brought this new 
work to Belgium, the little Belgian people. 
lt was proposed to accept as the national 
method the metric system, using as the 
basis two of your methods, first, the card 
system, and second, the Dewey decimal 
system. At that time it was accepted by 
the International Conference of Librarians, 
and we began work following this method. 
We have great admiration for the American 
work, not only because it is practical and 
well executed but also because of its magni- 
tude. Fifty years ago the first Smithsonian 
Institution was created. We must remem- 
ber that the Smithsonian Institute started 
the international system of exchange, and 
since that time the usefulness of that in- 
stitution to which Mr. Morel so fittingly 
alluded a few minutes ago, has been in- 
creased more and more. Then have 
your great public libraries, but you have also 
the great library at Washington, the Li- 
for students 


you 


brary of Congress, which is, 
and scientific men, a splendid example of 


this new field. 
things in the lan- 


what can be done in 

“T have said these 
guage of our confrére, because it seems to 
me that without some knowledge of that 
language co-operation will become more 
and more difficult; so the poor English in 
which I express myself is necessary for the 
tie which the Belgians have always dreamed 
of establishing with the nations which have 
become more than ever their big brothers. 

“A word concerning the subject upon 
which Mr. Stevenson has invited me to 
speak. His library has one characteristic; 
it exemplifies the decimal classification; 
people have spoken of it, some favorably, 
some unfavorably—but it exists, it func- 
tions, it expands; that is its great merit. 
This classification has been growing since 
the year 1876. At first it was applied to 
small libraries, with a thousand primitive 
divisions; it had reached six thousand divi- 
sions at the time when the national associ- 
ation of which I was a member, accepted 
the system after an investigation in Europe 
which failed to disclose any which could 
compate with the American system in ca- 
pacity for expansion. 
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“Upon this table is the American classi- 
fication—it is the eleventh edition. On the 
hasis of the sixth has been made the French 
expansion which has given place to the 
c assification which you see to-day. It is 
largely employed outside of America. It is 
employed in France—not so much as certain 
people would wish, but it is employed—by 
special institutions, in the applied sciences, 
by electricians, chemists, mechanics; 
ployed in England where we the 
\ssociation of English librarians; it is ap- 
plied in Italy, Belgium, in some northern 
countries, in Scandinavia, Holland, 
and South America. Its utility is evi- 
denced by the history of a method which 
has steadily for several decades, 
which has proved its American strength, 
which has shown us that it was possible, in 
developing the original trunk, to graft 
38,000 divisions on the primitive tree.” 
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Following Mr. Otlet’s address, a general 
inspection was made of the library under 
the guidance of the members of the library 
staff. 


Among those present were,—Monsieur 
Secrétaire général du Bureau International 
Bibliographie a Bruxelles; M. Eugene Morel 
dent de L’Association des Bibliothécaires 
M. Henri_Juville, Ministére de L’Armement; 
Leblanc, M. Georges Remon, Bibliothéque Forney; 
M. le Général Sebert, de L "Institu it, Bureau Central 
Bibliographique; M. Henri Clouzot, Conservateur d« 
la Bibliothéque Fourney; M. H. Puttemans; 

Mme. Chevillot; Labarre, Bibliothécaire; 
Capitaine Ch. Bayle, Directeur du Journal 
“Librairie”; Mlle. Bayle; M. le Lieutenant 

M. Ch. Langlois, Bibliothécaire de L’Institut 
olique, Paris; M. C. Junny, Institut Catholique de 
Paris, M. Bromllarmesques “Claire”, Bibliothécaire 
de la Bibliothéque Municipal de Montmartre: M. | 
H. Frydlender, Chim’ste Rédacteur a la Revue des 
Produits Chimiques; M. Albert Morvan, Bibliothéque 
Municipale du XVe; M. Paul Marar’s, Conservateur 
de la Bibliothéque Mazarine, Secretaire de L’Asso 
ciation Bibliothecaire Frangaise: M. G. Salomon, 
Ribliothécaire Municipale du XXe, M. J. Salomon, 
M. Alfred Rebelliau, Membre de L’Institut, form- 
erly Librarian of the Bibliothéque de l'Institut and 
of the Bibliothéque de Thiers, M. E. Coyecque, In- 
specteur de Bibliothéque de la Ville de Paris et du 
Departement de la Seine; M. Henri Stein, Conserv 
ateur des Archives Nationales, M. le Docteur Lucien 
Hahn, Bibliothécaire adjoint a la Faculté de Médicine, 
M. Tixerant, Bibliothécaire 4 la Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale; M. G. de Ridder; M. Schalek de la Faverie, 
Ribliothécaire A la Bibliothéque Nationale, M. S 
Rudowski, Docteur és Lettres; M. Charles Mortet, 
Administrateur de la Bibliothéque St. Geneviéve; M 
Ch. de la Ronciére, Conservateur du Departement des 
Imprimés de la_ Bibliothéque Nationale; M. E 
Guitard, Bibliothécaire de la Ville de Toulouse; M 
Laplatte; M. Eggimann, Editeur, Mme. Ch. 
Eggimann, M. L. Revaisson-Mollien, Bibliothécaire a 
la Bibliothéque Mazarine; M. Levéque, Bibliothécaire 
de L’Association pour Tl'enseignement des études 
Grecques; M >. Choquenne, Bibliothécaire de la 
Mairie du 1Xe, M. Leo Monton, Conservateur adjoint 
a ia Bibliotheque Nationale, M. Voisin, Sous 
Bibliothécaire A la Bibliothéque Municipale 
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A MEETING of the War Service Commit- 
tee was held Jan. 27 at the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Present: Chairman Wyer; 
Miss Doren; Messrs. Anderson, Belden, 
Bowker and Hill; also Mr. Milam, Acting 
General Director of the Library War Serv- 
ice; and Mr. Utley, Executive Secretary. 

A memorandum of the Committee of 
Eleven regarding the custody and expendi- 
ture of the fund raised by the United War 
Work campaign as adop':d by that Com- 
mittee on Dec. 24, 1918, was approved. 
The text of the memorandum was as fol- 
lows: 


The signing of the armistice having upset 
the calculations upon the basis of which the 
budgets of the seven co-operating organizations 
were submitted to the War Department thru 
the Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
and uncertainty concerning the Government 
plans of demobilization making it impossible 
to restate at this time with any degree of 
exactness the full budget estimates of the 
organiations, the following principles and 
regulations are agreed upon: 

(1) The United War Work Campaign Fund 
was raised to make possible the serv- 
ing by the seven co-operating organizations 
in the present war emergency of soldiers 
and sailors and of certain other classes of 
men and women affected by the present war 
conditions, and this purpose is to be a gov- 
erning principle in its use. 

(2) Each of the seven organizations shall 
restudy its budget and in so doing will wel- 
come the cooperation of the War and Navy 
Departments in connection therewith, and 
shall adjust its expenditures to the demolili- 
zation plans of the Government. 

(3) The several organizations shall submit 
quarterly statements certified by chartered 
accountants which statements shall he sub- 
ject to the examination of an accountant 
appointed by the Committee of Eleven and 
reports thereof shall be sent to the Chair- 
man of the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, to each member of the Committee 
of Eleven and to the Presidents of each of 
the Societies. 

(4) The seven organizations shall sever- 
ally assume as nearly as may be their re- 
spective proportionate shares of responsibil- 
ity for work to be done and all expenditures 
of money shall be strictly in accord with 
their respective War Work activities and none 
of the Fund shall be expended for general 
non-war work or for permanent structures 
or establishments or for endowments. 

(3) The National Treasurer of the United 
War Work Campaign, Inc., shall distribute 
to the co-operating organization of the afore- 
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said Fund, in the percentages heretofore 
agreed upon, substantially as and when re- 
ceived by him and capable of distribution 
by him; it being understood that the co- 
operating organizations shall be governed in 
their use of funds so received by the fore- 
going regulations and principles. 

(6) The Committee of Eleven shall be 
continued for the purposes expressed in Ar- 
ticle Eleven of the co-operating agreement of 
the seven organizations dated September 4th, 
1918, and in this agreement. 


The Executive Secretary informed the 
Committee that the memorandum in its pres- 
ent form was approved by the Executive 
Board of the American Library Associa- 
tion on Jan. II. 

The final disposition of the books, build- 
ings and equipment of the Library War 
Service was taken under consideration, and 
it was voted that a special committee of 
three, of which the Chairman should be 
a member, be appointed, which, in confer- 
ence with the General Director, should 
consider and present to the War Service 
Committee, a plan for the disposition of 
the books, buildings and equipment. The 
Chairman announced as the other two mem- 
bers Miss Countryman and Mr. Belden. 

It was voted that the Chairman, in con- 
ference with the Headquarters Office of 
the War Service, be authorized to offer, on 
behalf of the American Library Associ- 
ation, to the War and Navy Departments, 
to be taken: over at the close of the War 
Service, a first and free choice of such of 
the books, buildings and equipment as they 
may feel disposed to accept for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent and continuing li- 
brary service for the military and naval 
forces of the United States. 

It was voted that the Chairman be re- 
quested to have prepared an adequate his- 
torical account of the war work of the 
American Library Association from its in- 
ception. 

The Chairman of the Library War Fi- 
nance Committee, reporting informally, 
stated that there would be a balance of 
about $46,000 of the funds appropriated to 
the use of that committee, which would be 
turned back into the First War Service 
fund. At the next meeting of the War 
Service Committee the Library War Fi- 
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nance Committee would make a full report. 
Various requests for appropriations from 
the United War Work fund having been 
received by the Committee of Eleven, and 
by them referred for consideration to the 
seven participating organizations, it was 
voted that in the opinion of the War Serv- 
ice Committee appropriations for such ob- 
jects as morale posters, an Americanization 
campaign, vocational education for wound- 
ed soldiers, publicity for the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and other similar projects, 
however worthy, are not a proper charge 
against the fund administered by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, inasmuch as the 
funds contributed for this association were 
for the specific purpose of furnishing books 
and library service to the soldiers and 
sailors, and that such service is likely to 
require more money than the association 
now has available for it. 


AN important and interesting conference 
of camp and hospital librarians was held 


BOOKS ON A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
ON DEMAND IN FEBRUARY 


Unper the auspices of the League to 
Enforce Peace seven conventions will be 
held during February to cover the whole 
country. The convention schedule is as 
follows: 

Atlantic Congress, New York City, Feb. 
5-6; New England Congress, Boston, Feb. 
7-8; Great Lakes Congress, Chicago, Feb. 
10-11; North West Congress, Minneapolis, 
Feb. 12-13; Pacific Coast Congress, San 
Francisco, Feb. 19-20; Mid-Continent Con- 
gress, St. Louis, Feb. 25-26; Southern Con- 
gress, Atlanta, Feb. 28-Mar. 1. 

These meetings will be known as Con- 
gresses “for a League of Nations.” That 
is, the New York City meeting will be 
called “The Atlantic Congress for a League 
of Nations”; the Boston meeting, “The 
New England Congress for the League of 
Nations,” ete. The chief problem that 
arises in setting up conventions—that is, 
suitable speakers—has been measurably 
solved. Ex-President Taft, Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell and Frank P. Walsh, who served 
with Mr. Taft on the War Labor Board, 
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in Washington on Tuesday, Jan. 28, with a 
considerable attendance, and with Major 
Joy of the War Department and a corres- 
ponding representative of the Navy Depart- 
ment present. Much satisfaction was ex- 
pressed by departmental representatives at 
the work of A. L. A. librarians, and hope 
expressed that it might be continued into 
peace time. The conference proved very 
helpful to the librarians participating in it. 


WE take the liberty of printing, without 
the assent or knowledge of Librarian and 
Herbert Putnam, a re- 


Director General 


cent portrait, so admirable that it will be 
especially welcome to the members of the 


library profession. The double service 
which the Librarian of Congress has per- 
formed during the war period gives fresh 
illustration of the executive 
ability which has made the national library 
so vital and important a factor in the 


entire American library system. 


remarkable 


have volunteered to speak at all seven con- 
gresses. The other speakers will be chosen 
locally, and efforts will be made to have 
them include representatives of labor, agri- 
culture, women’s organizations, commerce, 
the church, and the leading political parties. 


ACCORDING to statistics compiled by The 
Bookman from library reports, the follow- 
ing books have been in greatest demand in 
the United States at the Public Libraries 
during December: 

FICTION 
1. A Daughter of the Land. 

. The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 
3. Joan and Peter. 

. The Magnificent Ambersons. 

5. The Rough Road. 

. “Shavings.” 

GENERAL 

The Education of Henry Adams. 

. A Minstrel in France. 

. Out to Win 

. Over the Top. 

5. Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story. 

. The Kaiser as | Know Him. 
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given to library periodicals in advance. 


vide 940.42-.43. 


940 Europe 
From fall of the Western empire 
(Rome) A. D. 476 


a Medieval Europe 476-1453 

For Byzantine empire see 949.5 
mf Rise of new nations 476-800 
14 Age of feudalism 800-1100 


See also 321.3 Feudalism ( Polit- 
ical science ) 
Charlemagne 768-814 
Norman conquests 
17 Age of chivalry 1100-1453 
To fall of Eastern empire (Con- 
stantinople) 1453 


8 Crusades 1096-1270 
See also church history, 270.4-.5 

‘ Modern Europe 1453- 

Renaissance period 1453-1517 


Discoveries and inventions 
Age of the reforma- 
tion 1517-1789 


tN 


30 years war 1618-48 


Napoleonic period 1789-1815 


19th century 1815-1914 
Great war 191 4- 
Political history 
Causes 


b bb bb bp 
SRI 


Efforts to preserv peace 
See also 940.32 diplomatic his- 


tory 
314 Results: terms of peace 
315 Relations of special classes 


Subdivided like the classifica- 

tion, using 9 for refugees, di- 

vided like 940-999 by country 

of origin. For classes not 

thus provided for see 940.316 
Clergy Church 

Subdivide .3152-28 like 280; 


e.g. 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE GREAT WAR 


Because of the large number of war books in libraries and of holding back edi- 
tion 10 till decisions of the Peace Congress affecting goo (and indirectly other classes) 
are available, the recast of 940 with outline of the new war classification 940.3-.4 is 


This scheme is almost wholly the work of 


33 


-332 
334 
335 

-34--39 
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the A. L. A. advisory committee. It will be farther subdivided as soon as the great 
body of war literature takes more definite shape; e. g., it is still too early to subdi- 


.31521 Greek catholic 
church 
22 Roman catholic 
church Pope 
Use .31529 like 290; e. g. 
.315296 Jews 
297 Mohammedans 
Holy war 
Other special classes 
Noncombatants 
Pacifists 
Enemy sympathizers 


Relations of special interests 
Aspects 
Divided generally like the 
classification 
Diplomatic history 
See also 940.312 Efforts to pre- 
serv peace 
Groups of countries: allies and 
neutrals 
As a body; for individual coun- 
tries; see 940.34-.39 
Entente 
Teuton allies, Central powers 
Neutrals 
Individual countries 
Divided like 940-999 


Military history 


Land operations 
Special campains and battles 

Air warfare 

Naval history 
Celebrations, commemorations 
Prisons, hospitals, charities 
Personal narrativs, secret servis 
Illustrativ material 

Subdivided like 973.79 


Later 20th century 


Including works on 20th century 
as a whole 


MEtviL Dewey. 
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Peace has come. The machinery of war 
will in due time be largely scrapped or 
adapted to other uses. In addition to ma- 
terial equipment we shall have at our dis- 
posal new habits of thought, new methods 
of action. Shall we scrap these also or 
shall we adopt them to new needs? We 
could not scrap them if we would. What 
then? 

This is the question I want to ask regard- 
ing library war service. It is a large ques- 
tion but it will be interesting to try to 
answer it. I shall base this answer upon 
my experience of the past few months. It 
has been a limited experience, not out in 
the field but at headquarters. However, it 
has been the biggest experience I have ever 
had and perhaps it is only natural that I 
should wish to attempt to interpret it in 
terms of the future. 

Library War Service started as an idea 
in some one’s mind, perhaps in a number 
of minds simultaneously. What is more 
interesting than to watch an idea originate 
and grow, become the common idea of a 
group or a profession and take form in an 
organization which in turn is modified by 
coming into contact with the people which 
it serves. Such an idea is Library War 
Service. On April 6, 1917, many in the 
library profession as in other professions 
began to ask themselves what they could 
do to help win the war. It is significant 
of how blind we were to the opportunity at 
our very doors when we recall that the 
Executive Board some eighteen months ago 
considered seriously whether it was desir- 
able for the American Library Association 
to hold its annual conference during war 
time. Nevertheless, when the association 
met at Louisville, the idea of Library War 
Service had already been conceived and 
all other plans gave way to it. A social 
idea thrives on enthusiasm and such was 
the enthusiasm at Louisville that the plans 
for Library War Service, which at the be- 
ginning of the conference were in a nebu- 


* Paper read before the Puget Sound Library Club, 
Seattle, Wash., December 27, 1908. 


WHAT THEN ?* 


By Cuartes H. Compton, Reference Librarian, Seattle Public Library 


lous state, at the end had taken rather defi- 
nite form. Still at best we saw only thru 
a glass darkly the development which 
would come. The consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the American Library 
Association was the best agency to provide 
reading matter for the soldiers. It was 
recreation, however, which was to be pro- 
vided and nothing else, the recreation 
which comes from light, cheerful, exciting 
books, and our whole purpose would be 
served if life for the men in service was 
made more endurable thereby. 

This simple conception has been radically 
changed as the work of Library War Serv- 
ice has progressed. I hope to show how 
on the one hand Library War Service is 
tending to modify deep-seated traditions of 
the men and women of the profession and 
on the other I wish to suggest that the at- 
titude of the men who have been drafted is 
apt to be changed by their use of and 
contact with camp libraries. 

Let us consider the effect upon librarians 
of the magnitude of library war service, 
not perhaps the absolute magnitude but 
the relative magnitude in comparison with 
any institution with which librarians have 
been connected hitherto. In the past many 
of us have been accustomed to doing small 
things in a small way. Library War Serv- 
ice has been a big accomplishment both in 
organization and in things done. We as 
librarians have the right to be not unduly 
proud but reasonably proud of the record 
of fourteen months up to Nov. 1, 1918. 
Here it is: 45 library buildings in opera- 
tion; 164 hospitals and Red Cross houses 
supplied with books; 271 librarians in the 
service; 191 naval and marine stations, and 
301 vessels supplied with libraries; 1608 
branches and stations placed in Y. M. C. A. 
and K. of C. huts, barracks and mess halls; 
844.262 books purchased, largely technical; 
1,361,034 books shipped overseas; 3,394,643 
gift books in service. Approximately 450 
librarians have to a late date made up the 
personnel of library war service. Every 
one of them from this experience should 
have a larger outlook, a capacity for think- 
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ing in larger terms. Librarians have the 
habit of wearing a veil of modesty. In 
spite of warning against taking ourselves 
too seriously, I maintain that our most seri- 
ous fault has been our evident incapability 
of seeing in a large way the possibilities 
of library service. The service which has 
been rendered to the men in the camps 
and on ship board, in hospital and “Y” hut 
has been a real service—it has met a real 
need upon the part of the men in helping 
them to prepare themselves for war and 
to meet the stress of war. Their appreci- 
ation has been expressed and has been 
sincere. It has, I judge, torn away the 
veils from the faces of many librarians and 
has made them realize that the book is no 
small factor either in warfare or in life in 
general. 

Camp librarians will receive a broader 
outlook also from associating with the men 
of other war work organizations, especially 
the Y. M. C. A. I have little sympathy 
with criticism of the Y. M. C. A., but 
whatever faults may have been charged to 
it I never heard anyone say that it was an 
organization which did not place sufficient 
importance upon its mission. [ am not 
wishing for librarians exactly the same 
species of an outlook which “Y” men have 
but we need decidedly a downright con- 
viction like theirs as to our place in the 
sun. 

There is another influence which will in 
time have its effect on library personnel— 
that is the influence of military men and 
organization: 450 librarians cannot asso- 
ciate with military men without getting 
something of their quick decision which 
brings immediate action. This is greatly 
to be desired. We librarians must have 
Spanish blood in our veins for we are con- 
stantly saying Mafiana, tomorrow, tomor- 
row. We are so prone to want to do 
things completely, not necessarily well— 
that when they are done the need is apt 
to be past. In addition to the veil of 


modesty which prevents a clear view of the 
task in hand we have been bound round 
and round with indecision and deliberation 
which at best may be called conservatism. 
In library war service on the other hand 
we have been compelled to do things quickly 
if we would do them at all and the momen- 
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tum of the war machine as a whole has 
driven us on. This should have its due 
effect in energizing the library profession 
and in stimulating librarians at times to 
take a chance even at the risk of losing 
the hitherto too carefully guarded reputa- 
tion of the profession. If I may draw upon 
my own experience here, I should like to 
illustrate this further. In my work in 
charge of the book department we were 
spending approximately $70,000 a month. 
This represents about 2500 books a day. 
A large part of these were requests for 
definite titles often duplicated, but there 
were also many requests which necessitated 
the looking up of good titles on the sub- 
jects desired. This was done with dispatch. 
One piece of work will illustrate how we 
were able to handle big orders promptly. 
Early in June over a thousand check-lists 
were sent to Y. M. C. A. secretaries, camp 
commanders, chaplains, etc., who were at 
points outside the large camps where li- 
brary buildings had been installed. These 
check-lists included about 130 topics and in 
front of each topic there was a space where 
the number of books desired could be 
indicated. Not all of the thousand check- 
lists sent out came back at once but many 
of them did. If it had been necessary to 
treat each check-list as an individual order 
with each subject to be looked up and 
order cards written every time a new 
check-list came in, it would have been an 
endless task. These check-lists had been 
sent out before a system for handling them 
had been completely devised. When I re- 
turned from the Saratoga conference I 
found the returned check-lists coming in 
rapidly. It was necessary, I saw, to be 
able to handle these in a wholesale way. 
In a week's time three of us by working 
long and strenuously had compiled lists 
on all of the 130 subjects included on the 
check-list. The books on each list were 
numbered according to relative importance. 
The lists were typed and bound together 
in the order of the subjects on the check- 
list. Then as the check-lists were returned 
from the camps with the number of 
books on each subject which were de- 
sired, it was a very simple and rapid 
process to mark by number the titles which 
were to be ordered. About so check-lists 
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which had accumulated during the first 
week while we were compiling the lists, 
were worked off within a few days along 
with other work. I remember well a large 
overseas order involving about $14,000. 
This was for naval bases in England, Gi- 
braltar and the Azores, for tank companies, 
for foresters and for a large number of 
aviation centers. It was an interesting 
piece of work but it took comparatively 
few hours, all because we had a system. 
These lists which have proved so use- 
ful needed considerable revision and we 
were constantly revising them even up to 
the time when I left Washington—but we 
did not wait to perfect the machine before 
we put it to work. Such a thing as a per- 
fect list was not in our minds—what we 
wanted was a workable list. Orders could 
not be delayed—the men much have mili- 
tary books and we had to risk making some 
mistakes, as we undoubtedly did, in order 
to go ahead. I was able to observe in a 
number of assistants who came to head- 
quarters the change which soon took place 
in their ability to rush orders thru. We 
were usually able to get orders out within 
48 hours or less. New assistants seemed 
to discover that it really was not so tre- 
mendously important to decide between two 
books on the same subject and that a quick 
decision was as apt to be right as to weigh 
and consider and to debate and confer. I 
give these examples because, from my ob- 
servation, they illustrate library war serv- 
ice as a whole. Many mistakes were made 
—many faults could be found. Our desks 
were piled high with work each day, but 
things did move and it was exhilirating to 
move them. Not all the exhiliration will 
be lost when we return to public and other 
libraries. 

Turning from the effect upon librarians 
themselves, let us consider what effect li- 
brary war service will have upon the sol- 
diers and sailors: What have books really 
done for them during the war? What re- 
spect will the men who have made use of 
them have for books after they have been 
discharged from the service. Some men 
perhaps will have acquired a taste for good 
reading, but probably to most of them the 
fiction and even the poetry they have read 
will be a pleasant memory only. The in- 
fluence that books of another character 
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would have is more evident. It has seemed 
to me that perhaps part of the reason why 
Americans fought so intelligently and so 
well is because more than in any previous 
war, they have been better informed and 
knew what they were fighting for. The 
American Library Association has supplied 
approximately 200,000 war books including 
personal narratives, books on the causes of 
the war, books on our Allies and their coun- 
tries, books on the dangers to democracy. 
These books have been read and have been 
in great demand by the men. It is reason- 
able to infer that such books have been 
read by the more thoughtful—by the lead- 
ers both among the officers and the men. 
The ideas in these books have been spread 
by these selfsame leaders and certainly must 
have had some weight in tipping the scales 
for democracy. 

But if we want to look at the matter in 
the most practical way imaginable, let us 
consider the books on actual warfare which 
have been supplied to the men. Approxi- 
mately 900,000 books were purchased by the 
American Library Association previous to 
the signing of the armistice. Fully 75 per 
cent of the amount expended in purchasing 
these was for strictly military books and 
for books on technical subjects that have 
a direct bearing on warfare—books on ma- 
chine guns, explosives, strategy, aviation, 
topography, trench warfare, submarines, 
bridge building, roads, railroads, plumbing, 
sanitation. The men in the army and 
navy who used these books did so with one 
purpose, to make themselves better fighters. 
They have advanced by studying from pri- 
vates to non-coms, from lieutenants to cap- 
tains and farther. Men who have thus ad- 
vanced, many of whom, probably most of 
whom, had never used libraries before, are 
going to have due respect for books. They 
are going to use books and they are going 
to expect and demand that public libraries 
have books which will thus aid them. This 
demand for military books was a great sur- 
prise to us all and I surmise that when 
the armies are demobilized public libraries 
will have an increased and eager clientele 
of men who have demonstrated for them- 
selves the value of practical books and who 
will stimulate librarians to do more to meet 
the demands for such books. Even now 
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during the demobilization period, the Amer- 
ican Library Association is supplying many 
vocational books and is stimulating their 
reading in camp libraries by a series of very 
attractive leaflets. I am confining this pa- 
per to library war service but it may be 
well to mention that many men engaged in 
industrial war jobs here, like the soldiers, 
gained for the first time a practical knowl- 
edge as to the value of books. There has 
been in the New York Times Book Review 
an interesting series of articles on the 
value of books for men who are taking 
up new jobs. 

The work which the American Library 
Association is.doing in reconstruction hos- 
pitals will perhaps in a more intensive way 
demonstrate the value of library war serv- 
ice. There are now 37 reconstruction hos- 
pitals with beds for 1000 to 5000 men. The 
American Library Association has placed 
a librarian in each of these. I shall never 
forget the afternoon which Miss Rose, the 
head of the hospital libraries, and I spent 
in conference with the major who had 
charge of, the educational work in recon- 
struction hospitals. It was the hottest after- 
noon of the hottest day in Washington since 
1881. We went to the temporary building 
which housed the Surgeon General's office. 
The clerks and stenographers had been dis- 
missed at noon—a few officers were still 
on the job. For two hours we conferred 
and the major, with his enthusiasm not a 
whit dampened by perspiration, laid be- 
fore us the program for educational work 
in recoystruction hospitals. Fortunately 
for us no provision had been made for 
libraries or librarians. These he wanted 
the American Library Association to pro- 
vide. The teachers for reconstruction hos- 
pitals are largely being drawn from the 
faculties of our best universities and trade 
schools. The government has definitely de- 
cided to discharge no disabled man until 
he is self-supporting, and the aim is to make 
him a more efficient economic unit, a higher 
salaried man than he was betere he lost a 
limb, or had otherwise been handicapped. 
The library is placed in the educational 
building of the hospital and the librarian 
takes her place with the members of the 
teaching force, meeting with them in all 
conferences. Men on first entering such 
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hospitals nearly always have little ambi- 
tion or interest. Books as well as occupa- 
tions are of value in arousing them from 
this listless state and in stimulating ambi- 
tion. From this time when books meet an 
early need until later when they meet a 
more practical need in a vocational way 
the men are going to be in touch with the 
library and the librarian and they are not 
apt to forget soon the service which had 
been rendered them. It gives librarians an 
opportunity to take part in a most interest- 
ing educational program. 

One specific example I should like to 
give of the way the American Library 
Association has been extending its serv- 
ice, which perhaps will have further de- 
velopment in the future. When I went 
to Washington it was expected that I would 
serve as a field representative but there 
always seemed to be other work which kept 
me from this. However, in August, I spent 
several days visiting camps near Portland, 
Maine, and one day at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Most of the latter I was at 
the Navy Yard with the chaplain, a very 
energetic sort, vitally interested in, and to 
a large extent the directing head of all the 
welfare activities in the Yard. The most 
interesting institution there was the naval 
prison—the largest institution of this kind 
in the country—of which Thomas Mott 
Osborne is the warden. Mr. Osborne is 
continuing the plan of self government 
which he established at Sing Sing. Such 
a vivid difference from the Nebraska Pen 
(as it was called) which I visited 15 years 
ago, with the men in stripes and the guards 
with guns. The Naval Prison seemed like 
nothing so much as a great school with 
about 2600 in attendance. The prisoners 
evidently were living much the same life a 
school might prescribe—some of them I 
observed were working (all the construc- 
tion work is done by them—they were at 
that time building a hut for the Y. M. C. 
A.), other men were playing ball, and in 
the institution itself some were reading and 
others studying in classes. The men were 
natural and without  self-consciousness 
when I talked to them. Their relationship 
to the chaplain was especially fine. He 
introduced me to a group of the officers 
of the institution and among the group was 
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one of the prisoners. The chaplain intro- 
duced him with the rest and said, “He is 
one of the unfortunates, but he won't al- 
ways be.” The man, or rather the boy, 
for most of the prisoners are mere boys, 
took the remark with the best of good 
grace as it was intended. I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. Osborne and he ex- 
pressed keen appreciation of the books 
which had been supplied by the American 
Library Association. We also had an in- 
teresting conversation with the educational 
director of the institution. He was con- 
ducting educational classes in practical sub- 
jects such as automobile construction, but 
he outlined his plans for greatly enlarging 
the educational program. An _ energetic 
Y. M. C. A. secretary has a hut near the 
prison. The A. L. A. is co-operating with 
the chaplain, the educational director, and 
the Y. M. C. A. secretary in all service 
which it renders. They were all keenly 
appreciative of the books which had been 
supplied and the chaplain especially took 
pains to inform the men of the fact that 
the books had been supplied by the Amer- 
ican Library Association. The chaplain 
has written us of men who had used to the 
best advantage the technical books sup- 
plied and after being discharged had made 
thoroly good in the trades which they had 
been studying. I have described this work 
rather in detail because I myself saw it. but 
it is only one of many examples of the serv- 
ice which the A. L. A. is rendering to 
men in widely different institutions and 
which should extend the use of public li- 
braries in the future. 

Library War Service should prove of 
even more vital value during the period of 
reconstruction and demobiliation than dur- 
ing the war itself. I wish I could give you 
more definite information regarding this 
but I know that we are now going ahead 
with the purchase of approximately a half 
million books especially to meet the needs 
of the educational program which the Y. 
M. C. A. has under way in France. There 
will be approximately 1000 libraries of 500 
titles each. Some of the books are being 
especially manufactured for this purpose. 
Even before I left Washington we were 
ordering for overseas books on many voca- 
tional subjects such as factory management, 


agriculture, beekeeping, forestry, and on 
many technical trades. These were for 
men who wished to keep up to date on the 
work which they had done previous to 
entering the army or for men to whom the 
army had opened up new trades or occupa- 
tions. 

Many books describing European coun- 
tries have been already sent overseas and I 
hope and expect that many more will fol- 
low. These are the countries with which 
we will in the future have the closest 
relationship. There is much discussion as 
to the influence which two million returned 
soldiers will have on the body politic. It is 
perfectly possible to imagine that they 
would not bring back much, at least little 
that is desirable, unless they come to under- 
stand and sympathize with the thought and 
customs of other peoples. On the other 
hand their contact with the men and wom- 
en of France and England supplemented 
with books of the right nature should en- 
able them to return to America with a 
great contribution in fresh views of life, 
of literature, of art, things which America 
to a large degree has not even recognized 
that she needed. 

If we establish libraries among the two 
million soldiers in France is it not possible 
that the public library as we know it will 
establish itself in France and other coun- 
tries? France ever since the beginning of 
the war in 1914 has been looking towards 
the establishment of public libraries follow- 
ing the close of the war. We should have 
the oppertunity of demonstrating such an 
institution in their midst during the next 
year. In this day when all the world has 
become predominantly democratic and a 
community of nations bids fair to be a 
reality, and institution like the public li- 
brary common to all countries should prove 
par excellence a medium for the exchange 
of national and international ideals. In 
every country the library should be known 
as an institution where knowledge is as free 
as the air itself and with the library's repu- 
tation, already pretty well established, of 
being an institution which does not restrict 
thought but encourages its dissemination, 
it should prove a bulwark for society in 
the structure of international democracy 
which is now erecting itself. 
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Whether librarians are equal to the op- 
portunity which is theirs will largely de- 
pend on two things—organization and mor- 
ale. There are two departments which have 
been developed in library war service which 
I think have possibilities for libraries as a 
whole. The first one is a central book pur- 
chasing agency for libraries. This is in 
reality what is being maintained by the 
A. L. A. for camp libraries. Altho the 
problem for public libraries would be more 
complicated, still I think it could be worked 
out with considerable saving and increased 
efficiency. Let me explain the organiza- 
tion of the Book Department of Library 
War Service at the present time and see 
if it would not appear feasible to thus 
adapt it: Sample copies of new books are 
examined and such as are deemed desirable 
are ordered, one copy for each large camp 
library. After receiving the one copy it is 
left to the individual camp librarians to 
order additional copies. It seems to me that 
it would be possible to extend the service 
of the staff of the A. L. A. book list so 
that in many cases it could thus make the 
actual selection of many new titles for pub- 
lic libraries. 

The bulk of the orders coming to head- 
quarters were not for new books but rather 
requests from camp librarians for actual 
titles or the best books on subjects specified. 
With actual titles requested it was merely a 
question of eliminating those which it was 
deemed inadvisable to purchase. However, 
in selecting the best books on subjects, 
much of’ which work we did, I feet that a 
central purchasing agency could be of great 
assistance to public libraries. For many li- 
braries without adequate bibliographical 
aids it is extremely difficult to make selec- 
tions intelligently. A staff of experts in 
book selection, especially those with a 
knowledge of technical books, would be 
of great aid to libraries which are trying 
to meet the needs of technical men but 
which do not have library assistants spe- 
cially trained for technology library work. 

Librarians are always trying to get more 
liberal discounts from book publishers and 
book dealers. If there were a purchasing 
agency in New York, which is the pub- 
lishers’ center of the country, we would 
be in a position to demand and obtain the 
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lowest possible discounts. Library War 
Service has, as you know, received from 
most publishers 50 per cent discount. From 
reliable sources I understand that publishers 
can fill orders in New York at approxi- 
mately 15 per cent less than in cities out- 
side of New York due to the cost of travel- 
ing salesmen and other overhead expense. 
Libraries in the United States at the pres- 
ent time are spending annually about three 
million dollars for books. To get liberal 
discounts books must be ordered in quan- 
tity. This would be possible by having 
a dispatch office in New York such as 
Library War Service now maintains. At 
the present time the New York Dispatch 
Office keeps in stock available for camp 
libraries about 20,000 books. For libraries 
as a whole the number of titles would need 
to be enlarged, but I see no reason why 
such a dispatch office should not prove prac- 
tical for public libraries. Take for ex- 
ample the popular copyrights of Grosset 
and Dunlap and Burt which libraries use 
in great numbers. I went to New York to 
purchase $20,000 worth of these at one 
time and later we placed an additional or- 
der for $40,000. From this experience I 
feel sure that libraries could get quantity 
prices if we would purchase in large quan- 
tities. I think it is possible that from $200,- 
000 to $500,000 might be saved annually by 
dealing with publishers thru a central pur- 
chasing agency with a dispatch officer main- 
tained by it. 

The other point in organization is that 
of a central publicity bureau for libraries. 
I think I can take it for granted that you 
are all familiar with this idea as it originat- 
ed here in the Pacific Northwest. Library 
War Service has done much to demonstrate 
the value of such a publicity bureau. The 
publicity during our two financial cam- 
paigns and the publicity carried on con- 
tinuously by the publicity department at 
headquarters has done more in one year to 
bring libraries to the attention of the pub- 
lic than has been done in the past ten years. 
Several of the men who have been at head- 
quarters, a number of whom are members 
of the publicity committee of the A. L. A., 
have felt that it would be thoroly regret- 
abie if we should lose the value of this 
publicity. We should go ahead rather than 
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lag behind now that peace is here. I am 
glad to say that definite steps have been 
taken looking to the establishment of such 
a bureau. It will not have any official con- 
nection with the A. L. A. but it will be 
in charge of a practical man who has had 
years of experience in publicity work. I am 
more than ever convinced that if libraries 
are ever to come to their own we must 
have such a bureau, which will constantly 
be spreading the news of the service which 
libraries can render. 

The matter of organization is important 
to an army—to librarians, but what of 
morale? I hope library war service will 
be a leaven which will leaven the mass 
of librarians as a whole. Why should I 
hesitate to express my feelings when to 
think of my experience at headquarters is 
to thrill with the pleasure of it. To a cas- 
ual observer nothing thrilling would be 
seen by looking in upon the headquarters 
staff. There we were, fifty of us, a dozen 
typewriters and as many electric fans mak- 
ing their customary noise—desks piled with 
correspondence and work being carried on 
with a rush and under pressure—no time to 
waste as we must keep ahead of the game. 
Much of the work was detailed—not espe- 
cially interesting some might think but it 
was the spirit of the work which made it 
all so fascinating. Some of us often 
worked twelve hours a day, seven days a 
week, not because we were driven but be- 
cause we could not resist the push and the 
go. The headquarters organization was 
divided into departments as follows: large 
camps, small camps, hospital libraries, pub- 
licity, overseas, and book departments. 
Many of the problems were entirely new 
and the organization had to be built up as 
new problems arose, as new opportunities 
for service offered. There were no hard 
and fast rules. Never have I worked in 
an organization where the spirit was so 
splendid, the co-operation so perfect. It 
was joy to work there, it was an inspiration 
which I hope will stay with me always. 
The spirit was there, not especially because 
of the personnel of the headquarters staff 
but because of the bigness of the work in 
hand. The thing itself which we were try- 
ing to do was so large, the opportunities so 
tremendous, the need for service so urgent, 
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that it seemed impossible for pettiness to 
raise its head among us. There was the 
same spirit, the same enthusiasm shown by 
the camp librarians at the Saratoga con- 
ference. They were interested—they were 
tremendously interested, which was shown 
at their round table meetings. They were 
doing vital things—they knew it and their 
work was enlarging their own capabilities. 
I have called this paper “What then?” 
Perhaps it should be called “What now?” 
for probably it will be a matter of only a 
few months until Library War Service is 
a thing of the past. We as librarians have 
the largest opportunities that have ever 
faced us. We more nearly have the pub- 
lic confidence than ever before. The time 
is ours if we can only grasp the possibilities, 
if we can only see things big enough. If we 
can only see things big enough I believe 
we will be equal to the work at hand. 


x 


I want to quote from “In the Fourth 
Year of the War” by H. G. Wells. This 
was written before peace had come but 
there is the same clear vision now as then. 


“ 


I am a man who looks now towards 
the end of life; fifty-one years have I 
scratched off from my calendar, another 
slips by, and I cannot tell how many more 
of the sparse remainder of possible years 
are really mine. I live in days of hardship 
and privation, when it seems more natural 
to feel ill than well; without holidays or 
rest or peace; friends and the sons of my 
friends have been killed; death seems to be 
feeling always now for those I most love; 
the newspapers that come into my house 
tell mostly of blood and disaster, of drown- 
ings and slaughterings, of cruelties and base 
intrigues. Yet never have I been so sure 
that there is a divinity in man and that a 
great order of human life, a reign of jus- 
tice and world-wide happiness, of plenty, 
power, hope, and gigantic creative effort, 
lies close at hand. Even now we have 
the science and the ability available for a 
universal welfare, tho it is scattered about 
the world like a handful of money dropped 
by a child, even now there exists all the 
knowledge that is needed to make mankind 
universally free and human life sweet and 
noble. We need but the faith for it, and 
it is at hand; we need but the courage to 
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lay our hands upon it and in a little space 


of years it can be ours.” 

We as librarians need but the faith for 
it and it is at hand—we need but the cour- 
age to lay our hands upon it and in a 
Books 


little space of years it can be ours. 


THeEse pictures have been selected for 
listing by the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures: 


Arizona, 5 reels, Famous Players-Lasky :Art- 
craft. Star—Douglas Fairbanks. 

A Western drama adapted from Augustus Thomas’ 
Stage success of this name. 

The Beloved Imposter, 5 reels, Vitagraph. 
Star—Gladys Leslie. 

A Western romance founded on the book entitled 
“Betty's House Party” by Mrs. Elizabeth J. Mariana. 
The Big Little Person, 6 reels, Universal. 

Star—Mae Murray. 

A deaf child’s romance, based on Rebecca Hopper 
Eastman’s novel of the same name. 

The Captain’s Captain, 5 reels, Vitagraph. 
Star—Alice Joyce. 
Picturization of James A. 

romance published under the title 

Storekeeper”. 

The Dawn of Understanding, 5 reels, Vita- 
graph. Star—Bessie Love. 

Another Western drama, based on Bret Harte’s 
“Judgment of Bolinas Plains.” (This was also pro- 
duced on the stage by Frohman under the title 
“Sue,” starring Annie Russell.) 

The Eternal City, 5 reels, Famous Players- 
Lasky (re-issue). Star—Pauline Freder- 
ick. 

A notable screen rendition of Hall Caine’s novel. 
The False Faces, 7 reels, Famous Players- 

Lasky: Paramount. Star—Henry Walthall. 

A war spy melodrama taken from the “Saturday 
Evening Post” story by Louis Joseph Vance. 

The Gold Cure, 5 reels, Metro. Star—Viola 
Dana. 

A rural comedy drama based on Alexine Heyland’s 
novel “Oh! Oh! Annice”, which appeared originally 
in the Woman’s Home Companion. 

Five Thousand an Hour, 5 reels, Metro. 


Stars—Hale Hamilton and May Allison. 
story of 


Cod 


Cooper’s Cape 
Abe— 


“Cap'n 


A motion picture presentation of the 
“Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford” by George Randolph 
Chester. 


The Heart of Wetona, 6 reels, Select. Star 


—Norma Talmadge. 
An Indian reservation story adapted from the play 
by George Scarborough which was staged by David 

Belasco. 

Hoarded Assets, 5 
Harry Morey. 

A motion picture version of Raymond S. Spear’s 
tale of the same name dealing with the life of a 
river pirate. 

The Hope Chest, 5 reels, Famous Players- 
Lasky: Paramount. Star—Dorothy Gish. 
An adaptation of Mark Lee Luther’s book, which 

has a department store setting. 


reels, Vitagraph. Star— 
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can help win the war, the war for universal 
and true democracy, a democracy based 
upon the intelligence, based upon the serv- 
ice which public libraries are even now 
rendering, but which they should render 
more abundantly. 


In the Hollow of Her Hand, 5 reels, Select. 
Star—Alice Brady. 

A murder mystery picture adapted from George 
Barr McCutcheon’s novel of the same name. 
Infatuation, 6 reels, Pathe. Star—Gaby 

Deslys. 

A photodrama of Parisian life, founded on a ro- 
mance by Marcel L’Herbier. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan, 5 reels, Classical. 
Star—Miss Todd. 

A screen rendition of Oscar Wilde’s English so- 
ciety story. 

Little Miss Hoover, 5 reels, Famous Players- 
Lasky :Paramount. Star—Marguerite Clark. 
A food conservation drama based on a story by 

Maria Thompson Davies entitled “The Golden Bird.” 

Little Women, 6 reels, Famous Players- 
Lasky: Paramount. All star. 

Louisa M. Alcott’s story, the atmosphere of which 
is carefully preserved. 

Love in a Hurry, 5 reels, World. Stars— 
Carlyle Blackwell and Evelyn Greeley. 


Spy romance based on Kenyon Gambier’s “Saturday 
One-Eyed 


Evening Post” serial, “A Huge, Black, 
Man”. 
The “Mind-the-Paint” Girl, 6 reels. \Vita- 


graph. Star—Anita Stewart. 
Sereen adaptation of Pinero’s Western music hall 
comedy drama. 

The Mystery Girl, 5 reels, Famous Players- 
Lasky: Paramount. Star—Ethel Clayton. 
A war romance, adapted from George Barr Me- 

Cutcheon’s “Green Fancy.” 

The Secret Garden, 5 reels, Famous Players- 
Lasky: Paramount. Star—Henry Walthall. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett's novel of English cou: 

try life turned into a motion picture. 

The Spender, 5 reels, Metro. 
Lytell and Mary Anderson. 
Frederick Orrin Bartlett’s “Saturday Evening Post"’ 

story presented as a motion picture comedy drama. 

Too Fat to Fight, 6 reels, Goldwyn. Star— 
Frank McIntyre. 

A YMA war comedy drama based on the as yet 
unpublished story by Rex Beach. 

The Virginian, 5 reels, Famous Players- 
Lasky (re-issue). Star—Dustin Farnum. 
Fine screen version of Owen Wister’s novel. 

Virtuous Wives, 6 reels, First National. 
—Anita Stewart. 

An adaptation of Owen Johnson’s novel of 
same name. 

The Woman the Germans Shot (formerly en- 
titled “The Cavell Case”), 6 reels, Select. 
Star—Julia Arthur. 

A Belgian war drama built around the experience 
of Edith Cavell. 


Stars—Bert 


Star 


the 
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RECRUITING A TRAINING CLASS AN EXPERIENCE 
AND SOME REFLECTIONS THEREON 


sy Ciara W. Hereert, Director, Training Class, Washington Public Library 


To keep the home libraries going during 
the last year has required everywhere 
much ingenuity, effort, devotion and loy- 
alty, but perhaps nowhere so much so as 
in the Washington Public Library where 
Uncle Sam proved an irresistible Pied 
Piper, calling away from us many of our 
best workers. Nevertheless, we consoled 
ourselves with the thought that it was a 
wartime condition and that every other 
branch of service and form of business 
was equally hard hit. Then came the 
armistice and the closing of many of the 
government war work bureaus with the 
consequent freeing of young women. It 
seemed as if the golden moment for re- 
cruiting a new training class had arrived. 

The selection of twelve to fifteen can- 
didates for the class at a time when hun- 
dreds of young women were available 
seemed a simple matter. It would be 
necessary only to get the information in 
regard to the opening before these women 
and then we could select at will preserv- 
ing as high standards as we chose. Alas 
for our dreams! 

Our publicity campaign was complete. 
A paid display advertisement rivalling in 
size the painless dentistry ones, ran five 
times in a leading newspaper, news items 
appeared in all the newspapers. welfare 
workers were informed, clubs of women 
war workers were addrest, notices were 
bulletined. The response was overwhelm- 
ing. Four to five hundred young women, 
most of them efficient and well educated, 
flocked to the library for further informa- 
tion. There was a steady stream of in- 
quirers from nine in the morning until 
late in the evening and sometimes as 
many as twenty to thirty awaited inter- 
views. Every effort and unstinted time 
was given to placing before the applicants 
the advantages of library work, the desir- 
ability of residence in Washington, the 
facts that the course was free and a good 
investment against the time when the 
opportunities for work for women with- 


out special training would not be as great 
as at present. And the results! 249 took 
away application blanks, 12 were filed, 8 
took the examination and 1 qualified. 
There was no lack of interest in the work; 
in fact there was much enthusiasm ex- 
pressed for it. There were many state- 
ments that “it is the work I have always 
wanted to do.” There was no objection 
to giving the time for training; that was 
universally expected. The schedules, even 
the thought of night work offered no de- 
terrent. There was, however, a general 
appreciation of the fact that to keep body 
and soul together costs money and that 
the initial salary at the completion of the 
training would not cover that cost and 
that the range of promotion did not jus- 
tify the investment in the end. I felt like 
the king of France who “with forty thou- 
sand men marched up the hill and then 
marched down again.” For twenty-one 
days of continuous interviewing I had 
nothing to show. Nor was the lack of 
results the only discouraging part of it, 
for I was left with a vision of a vanishing 
procession of well educated, well trained, 
glowing youth, youth with “pep,” and abil- 
ity and enthusiasm. Ours, if we had but 
the price! With these young people bring- 
ing in new ideas from the various parts 
of the country and from the various 
colleges what valuable work the library 
could do in the period of reconstruction 
when if ever the library has a distinct con- 
tribution to make to the community and 
to the nation. We need the best now as 
we have never needed it before. 

The experience had another side, one 
which I had not encountered in recruiting 
previous classes. In other years the fact 
that the library was not a commercial en- 
terprise appealed to persons with the de- 
sired intellectual qualities and professional 
spirit who by upbringing and temperament 
shrank from the competition of business. 
This year this unconscious and probably 
false delicacy was absolutely absent and 
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money considerations were frankly the de- 
termining ones, spoken of unblushingly and 
as a matter of justice. More than that, 
there was a tendency to put the library in 
the position of justifying itself. One felt 
like an unscrupulous employer of child 
labor being grilled by a social service in- 
vestigator. Again, there was a new note 
of distrust of the value of the work if it 
was so poorly compensated. If the library 
could pay only $55 a month for a beginning 
salary ($45 when the war increment ceases 
in July) then the work must be of a simple 
mechanical character requiring small at- 
tainments. 

At the same time that these young people 
came and went, I was reading professional 
sentiments of this order: 

From an editorial in the December 
LipRARY JOURNAL: “Peace with victory and 
the end of the war bring to all America 
and not least to the library profession, 
new responsibilities in a new world order. 
In no war, in no era of the world has 
the work of the mind, intellectual achieve- 
ment come into such supremacy as in this 
war period.” 

From the letter of Miss Bascom in regard 
to children’s year publicity thru the library: 

“Not least among these forces is the 
library, by its very nature a constructive, 
educational power in the community, but 
more than that. Since the Baby Week and 
Food Conservation campaigns, if not be- 
fore, it has become a socialized, réforming 
agency. The librarian walks hand in hand 
with the teacher, the mother, the doctor, 
and nurse, and works in close co-operation 
with the other agencies for betterment of 
conditions in town, county, and state. Cer- 
tainly without her no important work for 
the child can be effectively and permanently 
established.” 

And the quite thrilling words of Tomus in 
Mr. Yust’s presidential address indicating 
the supreme opportunities of the book. 

Apparently the profession is quite aware 
of its past responsibilities and the enlarged 
ones ahead of it in the rebuilding of the 
new world. And we doubtless recognize 
that the whole scope of professional activ- 
ity depends upon the personnel, that with- 
out education, experience, bigness of per- 
sonality, the work will be only half ac- 
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complished. But are we equally aware that 
such personnel now depends upon a just 
and adequate salary scale? The salaries 
in this library are fixed by Act of the 
Congress of the United States, but as far 
as I am informed they do not vary greatly 
from the general scale thruout the country. 

My recent experience has burned into 
me several conditions: 

1. That there is available at a reason- 
able rate of compensation a_ personnel 
which would bring into library work at 
this time a solid background of education, 
enthusiasm, and breadth of view which 
would energize all the activities of the li- 
brary and make of it the force in the com- 
munity that it should be and which we com- 
placently claim that it is in spite of the 
fact that appropriating bodies perennially 
indicate to us that it is still one of the 
least considered institutions. 

2. That to get adequate salaries to at- 
tract the right personnel means seeing things 
in a big and impersonal way. These are 
the days of big things and to the business 
sense of appropriating boards, work com- 
pensated at $540 a year is not on the hori- 
zon at all. 

3. That any chance of getting adequate 
salaries depends upon united A. L. A. ef- 
fort and not upon each city’s wringing it 
from its reluctant appropriation body. We 
have learned from the war how to do 
things on a nation-wide scale. Let us 
“hold on to that,” too. 

4. That we should adopt as a standard 
that at least one-half of each library staff 
should have a college education or a sub- 
stantial equivalent and a year at a library 
school. For libraries which claim to be 
educational and professional institutions to 
be largely in the hands of high school girls 
with training class preparation, no matter 
how good the course may be, shows no 
real grasp of what the library should be 
and do in the community. 

5. That we should have faith in the 
community's fundamental belief in educa- 
tion and act in accordance with that faith. 

It is true that teachers as well as libra- 
rians have been and are shockingly under- 
paid but should the whole fault be laid at 
the door of appropriating boards? Does 
not the fault lie partly with the teachers 
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who have accepted the salaries, forgetting 
in their unselfish enthusiasm that the chil- 
dren suffered as a consequence of their 
financial anxieties, and partly with the ad- 
ministrators who are professional men not 
in the habit of dealing with large business 
affairs? But whatever the cause, the free 
educational system of America is the pride 
of every American’s heart, and if we pro- 
fessional people had on the one hand faith 
in the righteousness of the cause of ade- 
quate salaries as a prerequisite for the best 
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work, and on the other hand the wit to 
know that the American public, looking as 
it does for good service and impatient of 
poor service, is willing to pay and appre- 
ciates in proportion as it does pay, we would 
wholeheartedly wage a national campaign 
for the more honorable support of our edu- 
cational institutions. We should be suc- 
cessful, and we should then be in a posi- 
tion to build up these institutions in a way 
that would honor the America that we 
love. 


BOOKS BY TWENTIETH CENTURY POETS 
List for 1918 prepared by the Poetry Society of America 


Tue Poetry Society of America continue 
their annual contribution of a Library List 
of current volumes of poetry by American 
poets. This representative list has been 
prepared at the request of librarians who 
have found it useful in a field that seems 
to increase in interest as years go on. The 
committee having the work in charge of 
preparing the list, disclaims definitive judg- 
ments upon the ultimate value of the books 
chosen; they simply present to poetry-lov- 
ers and to all who believe expression in 
poetry to be essential to our national de- 
velopment, a guide to present-day trends 
in poetry, a means of finding out what is 
happening in our poetic realm. One would 
say that the people who wish to be fairly 
well-read in our national literature should 
know at least these among the hundreds 
of volumes that might be annually urged 
upon them. 

In making the list lines are drawn this 
side of translations. Tho books by British, 
or Canadian, or Australian, or other for- 
eign authors may be published in this coun- 
try, the foreign citizenship of the writer 
is held to be a bar to admission among 
these poets of the United States. This is 
done not from unbrotherly feeling but from 
‘a necessity for limiting the amount of 
work asked of the members of the commit- 
tee. In future an enlargement of the com- 
mittee will be made so that volumes by non- 
American poets, if they have been printed 


in this country, may be listed also. The 
same difficulty exists in regard to the poetic 
drama. 3ut an arrangement is already 
made so that a section of the committee 
will prepare a list for that department of 
our poetic expression. These are promised 
for next year. 

The first of these annual Library Lists 
was made in January, 1914. The effort at 
that time was to make this list cover the 
ground from 1900 to 1913 inclusive. The 
whole series of Lists to date, then, may be 
held to include, roughly, the dates from 
1900 to 1919. A condensed reprint of the 
whole series will now be made by the Com- 
mittee, and will be published by the 
Syracuse Public Library. There will be 
a descriptive note to each title and a quota- 
tion from each book listed. This booklet 
may be obtained by sending to Mr. Paul 
M. Paine, Syracuse Public Library, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., inclosing twenty cents. 

Poetry is now published by more pub- 
lishing houses than ever before. But still 
many desirable volumes appear in ont-of- 
the-way places. The Committee réquest 
all friends of poetry to call their attention 
to any books that they believe should be 
better known, and invite all publishers to 
send their poetic publications to the com- 
mittee if they would care to take advantage 
of the opportunity the Library List affords 
of making them more widely known. The 
Chairman of the Committee, Mrs. Martha 
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Foote Crow, 16 Morningside Avenue, New 
York City, will see that any books so sent 
shall receive the attention of the committee. 


Babcock, Edwina Stanton. The Flying 
Parliament. White. 

Baird, G. M. P. Loaves for Hyacinths. 
Aldine Press, Pittsburgh. 

Bates, Katherine Lee. The Retinue and 
other poems. Dutton. 

Beer, Morris Abel. Songs of Manhattan. 
Cornhill. 

Benét, Stephen Vincent. 
ture. Yale Univ. Press. 

Benét, William Rose. The Burglar of the 
Zodiac. Yale Univ. Press. 

Bradley, Wm. Aspinwall. Singing Carr 
and Other Song-ballads of the Cumber- 
lands. Knopf. 

Burr, Amelia Josephine. 
pet. Doran. 

Carlin, Francis. 
Tone Co. 

Clark, Charles 
Trails. Badger. 

Davis, Mary Carolyn. 
Street. Macmillan. 

Fletcher, John Gould. 
Four Seas. 

Giltinan, Caroline. 
Cornhill. 

Griffith, William. City Pastorals. White. 

Guiterman, Arthur. The Mirthful Lyre. 
Harper's. 

Hagedorn, Herman. 


Young Adven- 


The Silver Trum- 
My Ireland. The Wolfe, 
Badger. Grass-grown 
The Drums in Our 


Japanese Prints. 


The Divine Image. 


Hymn of Free Peo- 


ples (one poem). Macmillan. 

Kilmer,’ Joyce. Memorial Edition of 
Works. Doran. 

Lowell, Amy. Can Grande’s Castle. Mac- 
millan. 

Masters, Edgar Lee. Toward the Gulf. 
Macmillan. 

Middleton, Scudgler. Streets and Faces. 
Macmillan. 


Forward, March! Lane. 


Morgan, Angela. 
Songs of a Little 


Morley, Christopher. 
House. Doran. 


O’Conor, Norreys Jephson. Songs of the 
Celtic Past. Lane. 
O'Hara, John Myers. Threnodies. Smith 


and Sale. 
Rice, Cale Young. Trails Sunward. Cen- 
tury Co. 
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Rice, Cale Young. Songs to A. H. R. 


Century Co. 

Rittenhouse, Jessie B. The Door of 
Dreams. Houghton. 

Sandburg, Carl. Cornhuskers. Holt. 
Spicer, Anne Higginson. The Last Cru- 
sade. White. 

Teasdale, Sara. Love Songs. Macmillan. 


Untermeyer, Jean. Growing Pains. Huebsch. 

Wattles, Willard. Lanterns in Gethsemane. 
Dutton. 

Widdemer, Margaret. The Old Road to 
Paradise and other poems. Holt. 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler. Sonnets of Sorrow 
and Triumph. Doran. 

White, James Terry. A Garden of Re- 
membrance. White. 


COLLECTIONS 


Braithwaite, W. S. Anthology of Maga- 
zine Verse for 1918. 

Cronyn, George W. The Path on the 
Rainbow. Boni and Liveright. 

Crow, Martha Foote. Christ in the Poetry 
of Today, 2nd edition, with additional 
section on Christ and the World-War. 
Womans Press. 

Frothingham, Robert. 
Houghton. 

Monroe, H., and Henderson, A. C. The 
New Poetry. Macmillan. 

Richards, G. M. Melody of Earth: an 
Anthology of Garden and Nature Poems 
from Present-day Poets. Houghton. 

Stevenson, B. E. Home Book of Verse, 
new edition with additions. Holt. 

Wheeler, W. R. Book of Verse of the 
Great War. I11 poems by American and 
English poets. Yale Univ. Press. 


Songs of Men. 


BOOKS 

Constper what you have in the smallest 
chosen library. A company of the wisest 
and wittiest men that could be picked out 
of all civil countries, in a thousand years, 
have set in best order the results of their 
learning and their wisdom. The men them- 
selves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, 
impatient of interruption, fenced by eti- 
quette; but the thought which they did not 
uncover to their bosom friend is here writ- 
ten out in transparent words to us, the 
strangers of another 


uy 


PUBLICITY FOR LIBRARIES 


“] PRESUME we are spending more than 
any other library in the country in pub- 
licity,” writes W. Dawson Johnston, Libra- 
rian of the St. Paul Public Library, in 
transmitting specimens of the various kinds 
of advertising matter issued by his institu- 
tion. Whether there is a direct relation 
between this fact and the announcement in 
the St. Paul newspapers that the library 
budget had been increased (yes, I wrote it 
increased, not decreased!) by $10,000 in the 
final revisions made by the City Council, 
Mr. Johnston does not specify. It may be 
mere coincidence. It is much more likely, 
however, that there is a direct cause-and- 
effect relation between Mr. Johnston’s ex- 
tremely intelligent and comprehensive pub- 
licity, and the willingness of the City Fath- 
ers to add another $10,000 to the appropri- 
ation for library maintenance, “on the 
urgent request of the city librarian,” as 
the newspaper puts it. 

Not very long ago the gentleman at the 
head of one of the most important public 
libraries in America said to me, disgustedly : 

“We are a nation of bluffers. We boast 
about our devotion to education, but the 
two things we won't spend money for are 
public schools and public libraries.” He 
had just been thru an experience exactly 
the reverse of Mr. Johnston’s; his budget 
had been cut to a point that made it neces- 
sary to close a number of branches and 
reduce the staff of the main library. He 
could hardly be blamed for taking a cynical 
view of the world and the people therein, 
especially as this was not his first experi- 
ence of a similar nature. Nevertheless, 
he was wrong in his assumption of un- 
willingness on the part of the public to 
spend money—for schools, or for libraries 
or for anything else the public believes is 
rendering an efficient public service. There 
is no public reluctance to spend money; 
even the vociferous minority of taxpayers 
who regard any and all public expenditures 
as extravagance are more vociferous in 
their denunciations of dirty streets and un- 
gathered garbage than in their attacks upon 
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those who would spend public money for 
public service. 

My friend smarted under a sense of in- 
justice, because he knew that his library 
was efficiently and economically adminis- 
tered and that, in the real service rendered 
to the people of his community, it ranked 
with the dozen best in the land. He knew 
his Emerson, and the well-beaten path to 
his door, worn by those who would obtain 
his mousetraps, was proof to him that the 
Sage of Concord was right. And he had 
done a great deal of what is ordinarily 
termed publicity. His library issues, bulle- 
tins and readers’ guides and bibliographies ; 
uses bookmarks and placards and other 
printed matter liberally. Its branches are 
centers of local activity and interest, reach- 
ing a very high percentage of the popula- 
tion in their respective neighborhoods. Yet 
—his budget was mercilessly cut and Mr. 
Johnston, at St. Paul, got an increase of 
$10,000. Why? 

What impresses me in a necessarily su- 
perficial survey of the publicity of the 
St. Paul Library is that a considerable 
part of it is calculated to reach the people 
who pay for the library, as well as those 
who merely use the library. Library ad- 
vertising is unlike any other kind of ad- 
vertising in that there are two publics to 
be reached, two groups whose personnel 
is not identical, tho the two overlap. The 
dealer in safety razors has a simple prob- 
lem; if he can reach the men who shave 
they will buy his razors and his business 
succeeds. The library must first reach the 
people whom it seeks to serve with books, 
but it must obtain its money with which 
to render this service from another set of 
people, who may or may not include a fair 
percentage of those who are receiving di- 
rect service; this other group, the govern- 
ing body of the municipality and the poli- 
tical and business interests back of the 
men actually in office, must be convinced 
that, whether they are directly and person- 
ally benefited by the library or not, it does 
render a real and important service to im- 
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portant elements in the community. And 
the more important these elements are or 
are supposed to be in the matter of voting 
strength, the easier it is to convince the 
City Fathers that the library that serves 
them is worthy of support. Others may 
moralize if they wish to about this peculiar- 
ity of human nature in politics; I state it 
merely as a fact and factor that must be 
reckoned with in any consideration of ef- 
fective library publicity. 

I hope no one will misunderstand me as 
advising librarians to “play politics,” altho 
I confess to great admiration for the astute- 
ness of one of my friends who is so devoted 
to the cause ef education that he swallowed 
his own pride and joined the Tammany 
organization and thereby was enabled to 
obtain the funds with which to build a 
school that is perhaps the chief object of 
local pride in all Manhattan. But when 
one can find ways and means of getting 
the facts about the library to the attention 
of the men who control the city’s affairs, 
assuming of course that the library is act- 
ually rendering the service it professes to 
give, there has been set up at least a strong 
bulwark against unwarranted reductions of 
appropriations. 

It is not enough, for instance, in most 
communities, to establish a business branch 
or department, tho it is undeniable that pub- 
lic libraries in communities where such 
services are rendered enjoy a much higher 
measure of public interest and respect than 
they did when the Average Citizen re- 
garded- them merely as purveyors of what 
he usually termed “Lit’rachoor.” I am 
impressed by the facility with which Mr. 
Johnston obtains newspaper publicity, not 
alone in the portions of his local news- 
papers devoted to feminine interests, where 
one most often observes library news items, 
nor in the book review columns, which is 
another favorite corner into which to rele- 
gate “library notes,” but in the parts of the 
paper that business men read. I have be- 
fore me, for example, the financial section 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press of Dec. 22, 
boldly so labelled, and the leading article 
on one of its pages, along with bank and 
investment advertisements, articles on the 
Federal Farm Loan Bank and the Fire In- 
surance business, is one entitled “Where is 


Europe?” and signed by Mr. Johnston. It 
is illustrated with a plot of the curves 
showing the war-time increase in the use 
of the public library compared to the popu- 
lation gain. The figures are convincing, the 
presentation calculated to impress the busi- 
ness man who reads it not only that the 
library is giving service but that its man- 
agement knows all the time just what it is 
doing and can produce its books for audit 
whenever called upon to do so. 

This is the sort of publicity that, in the 
long run, achieves results; it is publicity 
that cannot be bought, no matter how much 
money one has to spend, and that can be 
obtained only by the application of a keen 
sense of “the fitness of things” generally 
and of mass psychology, combined with the 
sort of personality that inspires the friend- 
liness and confidence of newspaper men. 
It makes little difference whether the read- 
ers of the paper ever use the library or 
not; it is the newspaper readers who form 
the public sentiment of the community 
which eventually determines whether the 
library is to be regarded as an active asset, 
to be encouraged, cultivated and given the 
fullest opportunity for development as an 
integral and essential part of the commun- 
ity life, or as a liability that cannot be got 
rid of but that is not to be allowed to spend 
any more than barely enough to keep it 
alive. 

There is another phase of the activities 
of the St. Paul Library that strikes me 
as publicity of the most desirable kind, as 
well as a form of service that is, I under- 
stand, as yet unique. This is the co-opera- 
tion between the library and the St. 
Paul Trades and Labor Assembly, as a re- 
sult of which there has just been published 
a pamphlet entitled: “Labor: a selected 
list of books in the St. Paul Public Library, 
published by the St. Paul Trades and 
Labor Assembly.” The pamphlet bears the 
“union label” on its title page; on its last 
page is the legend: ‘Printed on union made 
paper.” And in a foreword the Secretary 
of the Trades and Labor Assembly says: 

“In three respects the reiations between 
the St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly 
and the Public Library are unique: The 
Assembly has a special committee on the 
library; it has a branch of the library in 
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its hall; and in the present publication it 
has issued the first catalog of the literature 
of labor ever published by a labor assembly. 
It is the hope of the officers of the Assembly 
that in these ways as well as by meetings of 
trade unions in the library, by lectures on 
labor questions in the library, and by or- 
ganization of labor study classes in the 
library the literature of labor may be more 
read and the problems of labor more care- 
fully studied not only by the members of 
labor unions but by others.” 

If there is anything in the signs of the 
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times, more clearly legible than any other 
single indication, it is that public and pri- 
vate institutions that fail to give increasing 
attention not merely to the interests of the 
individual worker but of organized labor 
run the risk of finding themselves in the 
position of the man who got in the way 
of the steam roller, of whom his family 
said if he had only the word “Welcome” 
on him he would make a lovely door-mat ! 
And—perhaps—one might figure a possible 
connection between this newest service in 
St. Paul and that $10,000 increase! 


GERMAN PERIODICALS FOR 1919 


Tue A. L. A. Committee on Importations 
desires to drop its burden. But, after con- 
ferences at the State Department, War 
Trade and Censorship Boards, it clearly has 
a duty to perform during 1919; for, till the 
peace treaty is signed, communication direct 
or indirect between American agents and 
Germany, we are advised, will probably not 
be permitted. 

Most libraries will, therefore, doubtless 
wait and take their chances with their 
chosen agents, but some will desire to renew 
now their subscriptions with Nijhoff and 
Kundig thru this committee. 

Immediate choice of course is imperative. 
Indeed, distant libraries should telegraph 
their orders for renewal. There is now no 
occasion to change from one of these agents 
to the other, since (tho Kundig is still the 
cheaper) the prices of each are consider- 
ably below the ante bellum level on account 
of the mark’s depreciation and the drop of 
both florin and france to approximate nor- 
mal. Besides, both routes are established 
successes, eight shipments having arrived 
and others being announced by cable as on 
the water. Insurance during the next year 
seems hardly necessary. 

Let the order, made out in duplicate, be 
addressed to the agent, tho mailed to me 
for dispatch under our license number thru 
the State Department, a telegraphic order 
being followed by such written confirmation 
in duplicate. 

It must be clearly understood that the 


order is transmitted only on the condition 
that the bills shall be met when presented. 
Prepayment of periodical subscriptions is 
the universal rule. The unusual habit of 
both our agents of mailing their bills in 
instalments, according in each case with 
the time of dispatching the initial number, 
has caused many institutions during the 
present year to treat these bills as if they 
were for books and so to await the arrival 
of shipments, much to the embarrassment 
of the committee and injustice to the agents. 
For, tho it takes five weeks for the bills 
to come, a period two or three times as 
long is required for the shipments to ar- 
rive; and yet the periodicals are in the 
hands of the U. S. Government from the 
date of the bill till the Censor releases them 
in New York. So that librarians must not 
ask the committee to penalize the agents 
by delayed payment. 

Herewith are sent to Nijhoff subscrib- 
ers his ninth (Sept. 14) and tenth (Oct. 4) 
bills, the preceding eight (Apr. 10, 22, May 
7, 30, June 20, July 6, 26, Aug. 16, plus a 
transportation bill of May 24) having al- 
ready been distributed with printed advice 
(from the November Liprary JOURNAL) as 
to settlement. Similarly, Kundig’s bills of 
July 8, Aug. 7 and Sept. 14 have been sent 
out from the Secretary's office. Send draft 
drawn to the order of Martinus Nijhof? 
(Librairie Kundig) on a Dutch (Swiss) 
bank. 

Libraries have reduce 


been advised to 
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Nijhoff’s previous bills by cancelling the 
5% surcharge (according to a letter from 
him) and using .45 instead of .55 as the 
conversion factor in changing marks to 
guilders (according to his published offer 
of October, 1917, never withdrawn). But 
the ninth and tenth bills may be settled as 
presented since, tho the surcharge (in- 
accurately called “war tax”) remains, .43 
is the factor, and the result is about the 
same. 

Again, the Secretary would appreciate 
it if institutions would more promptly re- 
imburse him for the transportation charges 
he has to meet for them. $1.50 is a small 
matter to a library, but multiplied by a 
hundred, it is not such a small one to the 
undersigned. The committee should not be 
pressed further than its free gift of time. 

Hereafter these transportation bills will 
be presented by Messrs. Tice & Lynch, 16 
Beaver St., New York. Please favor the 
committee by settling promptly with these 
accommodating brokers. And remember 
they are concerned with transportation 
only. Continue to address to the Secretary 
(not Nijhoff or Kundig) questions as to 
policy and contents of parcels. 

It is imperative that libraries check 
promptly their parcels by their bills, and 
report errors to the Secretary. The titles 
now in the hands of Nijhoff subscribers 
should accord with those in the bills of 
Apr. 10, 23, May 7, 30 and June 20; those 
of Kundig with the invoices of July 8 and 
Aug. 7. Nijhoff has made some errors. 
They can be easily traced, however, if sub- 
scribers will check carefully and report both 
gaps and surplus and name the penciled 
number on the periodicals, since each sub- 
scriber is given a number which appears on 
bills and periodicals. Watch your number, 
therefore, and check promptly, not for your 
own sake alone but your associates’ also. 

One error, however, of which subscribers 
may think Nijhoff guilty, will pretty surely 
prove only a seeming one, viz., that of 
charging the same title more than once. 
It will probably be found either that dif- 
ferent volumes have been charged or that 
he has failed to indicate that only a part 
of the volume has been charged in each 
case. The price will show this. Report the 
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alleged error to the Secretary before mak- 
ing any deduction. 

Facing now the future again, let us be 
sure we understand the past. If you sub- 
mitted a list last December or January, re- 
member that was a partial list, and of that 
partial list only a part was ordered. You 
found later from the committee’s Saratoga 
report (printed in the August Liprary 
JOURNAL) how you could get the rest. But 
if you have taken no further action, a part 
of your list for 1918 remains unordered. 

Again, your order of whatever extent 
expires at the end of 1918, and will not be 
renewed without fresh action on your part 
now. 

If you are going to resume relations 
with your old agent, be sure to report to him 
accurately just what titles and volumes you 
are to receive thru this committee, so that 
there may be neither duplication nor lacuna. 
This is delicate business, and requires care. 
You will probably not be completely suc- 
cessful in any case. C’est la guerre. 

M. L. Raney, Secretary, 
A. L. A. Committee on Importations. 
The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


“THERE is no patent, simplified method 
of hitting upon the few good books con- 
cealed in the immense output of the year. 
They do not bear a special mark recogniz- 
able by the initiated. You can only con- 
sult your librarian, and do as your librarian 
does—that is, read the reviews. I have 
often been interested at the carelessness, 
in the matter of review-scanning, of eager 
and convinced readers. Many readers have 
I known who were genuinely anxious to 
‘keep abreast’ of the best modern stuff, but 
who took no steps to be reasonably sure of 
getting the best modern stuff. Perhaps they 
expected to be wakened in the mornings 
by the cheerful sound of the best modern 
stuff knocking at the door.”—ArNotp Ben- 
NETT in the February Bookman. 


“A Library implies an act of faith, 

Which generations, still in darkness hid, 

Sign in their night in witness of the dawn.” 
—Vicror Hvuco. 
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FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 


In response to the announcement for the 
library assistant examination which closed 
on Dec. 30, it is stated by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission that 53 applications 
were filed. Thirty eligibles resulted. It 
is believed that this list will answer the 
needs of the service for the time being. 

It will be noted that the examination was 
of the “non-assembled” type, that is, the 
competitors were not assembled for written 
tests, but were rated upon their physical 
ability, education, and experience, the rat- 
ings being based upon sworn statements in 
the applications and upon corroborative 
evidence adduced by the Commission. The 
alternate minimum requirements, as shown 
in the announcement, were (1) at least 
one year’s training in a recognized library 
school, or (2) one year in a training class 
in a library using modern methods and one 
year’s experience, or (3) three years’ ex- 
perience in a library using modern methods. 
An applicant who showed experience meet- 
ing any one of these minimum requirements 
was given a rating of 70 for experience. 
For longer experience of the ordinary type 
additional credit was given, depending upon 
the length of service, degree of responsibil- 
ity, and the character and variety of work. 
The larger the library and the more re- 
sponsible the work performed by the appli- 
cant the higher the rating he received. An 
applicant who had had a four years’ college 
course followed by library training or ex- 
perience, or who had a working knowledge 
of one or more languages, received a higher 
credit than an applicant with merely a high 
school education plus library training or ex- 
perience, because the former was consid- 
ered to have a better foundation for library 
work than the latter. Specialized experi- 
ence, such as work in a scientific library, 
was rated higher than experience in a popu- 
lar library, other things being equal. These 
were some of the points considered in the 
rating. 

It is probable that when it becomes neces- 
sary to announce another examination for 
library assistant return will be made to the 
usual type of assembled examination, in 


which the competitors are given work to 
do in an examination room, besides being 
required to show library training or experi- 
ence. Under war conditions it was not 
practicable to give the assembled examina- 
tion. 

There is no examination now pending 
which should be of special interest to per- 
sons trained in library work. Examinations 
for clerks trained in special lines are an- 
nounced from time to time. Information 
concerning examinations may always be 
had by applying to the secretary of the lo- 
cal board of civil service examiners at the 
post office or customhouse in any of 3000 
cities. 

An effort is made to bring all examina- 
tion announcements directly to the atten- 
tion of persons who may be interested. 
When an examination is announced which 
will be of special interest to persons trained 
in library work, it will in the regular 
course of the Commission's routine be 
mailed to library schools, and will also be 
sent to library periodicals. 


“T SPEAK,” said the college professor, “as 
one who loves books. 

“I don’t thing any the more of a woman 
because she is spattered with diamonds and 
wears a $500 imported gown. I don’t think 
any the more of a house with gold door 
knobs, of a bedstead with solid silver posts, 
nor of a book that is bound in gilt and 
morocco. . . . 

“Books are the prophets, the spiritual 
helpers of life. They constitute the eternal 
democracy. So I say, let them be dressed 
in modest and honest covcrs, let them be 
robed in simple dignity, as Haggai or John 
the Baptist. 

“I have little sympathy for the people 
who are swindled into paying $5000 for a 
set of books worth $50. They are the vic- 
tims ot their own love of vulgar display. 

“It is not those who love books for what 
is inside them that are buncoed by the 
de luxe game.”"—Dr. FRANK CRANE, “Light- 
ed window,” (Lane, 1918). 
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BOSTON SATURDAY CONFEREN- 
CES ON CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


Eneiisu teachers and school librarians 
within hailing distance of Boston are for- 
tunate in the opportunities presented by the 
Saturday Book Conference. These confer- 
ences are conducted by the New England 
Association of School Libraries in co-opera- 
tion with the Bookshop for Boys and Girls 
and are designed to bring to the notice of 
those interested books of definite value to 
boys and girls. The committee in charge 
presents a most attractive list of subjects 
to be dealt with by men and women whose 
experiences have qualified them to speak 
with authority on the topics assigned. Op- 
portunity is given at the close of each talk 
for discussion and for examination of the 
books mentioned by the speaker. 


In the first of this series of conferences 
Mr. A. B. de Mills of Milton Academy 
gave an illuminating review of War Books 
for Peace Times. He culled from the vast 
mass available—“for never has there been 
a war which has produced such a large 


per cent of good books, written by men 
who know what to say and have said it 


excellently’—material to give boys and 
girls an understanding of the causes of the 
war, its progress on land, sea, and in the 
air, the alleviation, the atrocities, the pris- 
oners, and reconstruction, and he gave at 
the end a selection from the titles as the 
irreducible minimum for a war collection 
for a school unable to spend more than 
ten dollars: 


On Feb. 8 Miss Mabel Williams of the 
New York Public Library speaks on High 
School Fiction; on Mar. 8, Mile. Marguerite 
Clément, Agrégée de |’'Université de Paris; 
on French Books for Young Americans; 
on Apr. 12, Ralph D. Paine, author of 
“Fighting Fleets,” “The Call of the Off- 
shore Wind,” etc., on Travel and the Sea; 
on May 10, Miss Alice M. Jordan of the 
Boston Public Library on Books of Other 
Countries; on June 14, Miss Gladys M. 
Bigelow of Newton Technical High School 
on Summer Reading. 


These meetings are held at eleven o'clock 
in Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston St., and are 
open to all. 
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GIVE AND TAKE 


The A. L. A. Library War Service an- 
nounces that libraries interested may secure, 
for cost of carriage, a copy of “Old Spain in 
New America” by McLean-Williams by ad- 
dressing the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, Room rort, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. 


The following numbers are missing from 
the Lipraky JOURNAL file at the Library of 
the University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, Canada: June 1001, Aug. roo1, July 
1902, July 1903, Dec. 1904, Sept. 1905, Aug. 
1906. These numbers are now out of print. 
Will any subscriber able to supply any of them 
kindly communicate with Mr. John Riding- 
ton, Librarian? 


Mr. William C. Lane, Librarian, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Mass., has from 
a remainder stock a number of copies of 
George A. Torrey’s “A Lawyer’s Recollec- 
tions in and out of Court.” (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1919); a few copies bound, the 
rest folded ready to bind. 

These he will send free to libraries asking 
for them, provided that postage (weight 2 
pounds, wrapped) is sent in advance. 


Thru the kindness of the wife of the 
author, Mr. Purd B. Wright, librarian of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library, has for 
distribution 150 copies of “John Brown the 
Hero; Personal reminiscences,” by J. W. 
Winkley, M. D., with an introduction by 
Frank B. Sanborn, Boston, [1995]. James H. 
West Company. The author, long a citizen 
of Boston, was a resident of Kansas Territory 
in ’56-’57, coming out as a Free State colonist. 
While strongly partisan, the work offers many 
interesting side lights on the life of John 
Brown. Midwest historical and general li- 
braries will be especially interested in the item. 
It will be sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
postage. 


“Tr is difficult to make the foreigners un- 
derstand that the library is free,” says the 
bulletin of the Regina Public Library. 
“They are always very anxious to pay, and 
sometimes even object to take change when 
they have fines. Some time ago a man 
came in and asked if he might see the city 
directory. When he got the information 
he wanted he promptly put his hand in his 
pocket and said, ‘T’ank you, Missis! What's 
de damage ?’” 
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THE LIBRARY AESOP: FOUR FOOLISH FABLES 


Joun C. Sicktey, Librarian, Adriance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


I. 
THE GIRL 

A YounG Creature who was garbed very 
unlike the Lilies of the Field once entered 
a library and after adjusting her Chewing 
Gum, addressed the Attendant as follows: 

“Say! Listen! a Girl told me you had 
a Book called ‘Ate a cat.’ Can I get it?” 

The puzzled Attendant, after putting her 
Thinking Apparatus at High Speed, decided 
it was a Book of Etiquette the Young Crea- 
ture wanted, and brought her, “Manners 
Maketh Man.” 

After hastily looking at the title, she 
said, “Listen! that’s something like, only 
I want it for myself, you know, for a 
woman. Haven't you one called, ‘Manners 
makes a Woman?’” 

This fable doesn’t teach anything. 

II, 
THE BOOK AGENT 

A Book Agent who had long pestered a 
Librarian to Buy the children’s Book of 
Omniscience, but without avail, finally said 
to her, “Madam, suppose a Fond Parent 
were to ask you, ‘Do mice ever have two 
tails?’ or ‘Does a Blue Bird weigh more 
than a Rat?’ or ‘Does a double yolk egg 
produce two Chickens?’ or ‘Were Finger 
Bowls invented before Forks?’ what An- 
swers would you make ?” 

The Long Suffering Librarian replied, 
“I would say that Fools ask Questions that 
the Wisest cannot Answer.” 

Moral: The Moral of 
Obvious. 


this Fable is 


Ill. 
THE SELF-SUFFICIENT WOMAN 

A Superior and Self-Sufficient woman 
after wandering aimlessly about a Library 
for some time, finally asked an attendant 
for Some good Book. 

“What kind of a book do you Wish?” 
asked the Attendant, “poetry, drama, his- 
tory, biography or fiction?” “Oh,” replied 
the Superior and Self-Sufficient, “I want 
Something entirely different from the Or- 
dinary, | want some Pure Literature.” 

Whereupon, the Attendant showed her 
many books by the Best authors, none of 
which suited her, and finally selecting one 
of McCutcheon’s novels she went out. 

This Fable teaches that a word to the 
Self-Sufficient is not wise. 

IV. 
THE DIRTY BOY 

A Boy whose face and hands showed 
the need of Water and Soap, once entered 
a Library and asked the One in Charge 
for a book. 

The One in Charge made reply as fol- 
lows: “But your hands are not clean and 
I cannot let you Read a book with such 
dirty hands.” 

“T don’t read with my Hands, but with 

my Eyes,” replied the Boy, who feeling he 
had the better of the Dispute, took his 
departure. 
* This Fable teaches, that Although clean- 
liness may be Next to Godliness, it does 
not always encourage a taste for Litera- 
ture. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO’S PUBLIC LIBRARY 


As one within the portals of a church, 
I enter through the softly swinging doors 
Into a quiet place where sunlight pours 
Like Knowledge lifting up her golden 
torch, 
And gentle steps lead from the gracious 
porch 
In shallow slow gradations, as a sage 
Leads children’s minds from page to harder 
page, 
Luring them upward in their lifelong 
search. 


Here tired eyes find rest in perfect lines, 
Slim columns, shell-roofed niches, lights 
that glow 
ke silver 
slow,— 
A fitting temple for the books it shrines! 
Who built this house the readers may for- 
get; 
But in remembering stone his name is set. 


censers swinging soft and 


ELEANOR PRESTON WATKINS 
in Overland Monthly. 
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RAILWAY ECONOMICS LIBRARY 

The Bureau of Railway Economics Library, 
Washington, D. C. Richard H. Johnston, 
Spec. Libs., June, 1918. p. 129-135. 

The task before the library of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics in 1909 was to sup- 
plement various existing collections dealing 
mainly with the operation, finance, legisla- 
ture and regulation, such as the Hopkins 
railway collection at Leland Stanford Junior 
University, the J. J. Hill library at the 
University of Wisconsin, the John Crerar 
Library at Chicago and the library of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This sup- 
plementing consists of two parts, namely the 
formation of a collection of purely economic 
material or material as closely economic as 
the co-related railway activities would permit, 
and the obtaining of much information as to 
the contents of other collections for the in- 
formation not only for the Bureau Library 
itself but also to serve other libraries and 
students. 

In May, 1912, “Railway economics, a col- 
lective catalog of books in fourteen American 
libraries” was issued. This is kept up to date 
and over one hundred libraries are now 
listed. The catalog is kept in four important 
sections: First, all of the publications by or 
about railway companies, principally in 
chronological order under the names of the 
separate companies alphabetically arranged; 
second, the State documents relating te rail- 
ways supplementing the work done by Miss 
Hasse in states still untouched in her work; 
third, a general alphabetical list of railway 
books and pamphlets by author and title; 
and, fourth, a classified arrangement still in 
progress under which the broad subjects, such 
as government ownership, valuation of rail- 
ways, etc., can be developed as the basis of 
bibliographical lists. The material is as far 
as possible classified and shelved, much of 
the collection of 100,000 items now on the 
shelves being in Gaylord binders. Where it 
is found that material cannot profitably be 
shelved it is kept in folders in a file. 

“Some individual record, either a full cata- 
log entry, as in the case of books and pamph- 
lets, or a subject card on which items such 
as leaflets, broadsides, etc., are briefly listed, 
is made in this library for practically all 
pieces that come into its possession. Cer- 
tain exceptions might be noted, such as the 


LIBRARY WORK 
Notes of development in library activity 


state documents described for the thirteen 
original states up to 1904 in Miss Hasse’s “In- 
dex to the economic material in the state 
documents.” We check into these indexes 
those documents which we possess and pray 
for the good fortune to secure those we lack. 
Another class of material similarly preserved 
with little of the customary library treatment 
is the briefs in various court and commis- 
sion cases. These briefs fall naturally first 
into court and second into docket number, 
and they are so arranged and filed until our 
needs demonstrate the necessity of withdraw- 
ing from this arrangement the briefs in a 
particularly important case. Several impor- 
tant indexes assist in the use of this material.” 

Magazine articles are where possible ex- 
cerpted but for much material in general 
periodicals Poole’s /ndex and the Reader's 
Guide coupled with the use of the nearest 
general library, serve the bureau in collect- 
ing this material. The library uses not only 
the usual library tools but supplements these 
by clippings and by close reading of trade 
periodicals, by following up notes in the daily 
papers and in the proceedings of railway and 
other associations. 

The classification used is that of the 
Library of Congress. With few exceptions 
the cataloging follows the Library of Con- 
gress rules, and the library has made a be- 
ginning in cooperative cataloging by indexing 
articles in the railway periodicals and sending 
cards for these articles to libraries. 

“The service rendered by the bureau library 
beyond that entailed in having on hand the 
material needed by our own workers or by 
the general student falls into two classes: the 
first class of service is little different from 
that furnished by the bibliographical depart- 
ment of any general library except in so far 
as we are apt to include material not avail- 
able in the general library, and that we desig- 
nate the libraries in possession of the ma- 
terial. The second class of service however 
consists in the preparation of more or less 
bibliographical essays or lists arranged in 
skeleton for the elaboration of the economist 
or other special student preparing an address 
or thesis or making a study of a subject. In 
such lists the material is not arranged either 
alphabetically or chronologically; an attempt 
is made to arrange it logically and a given 
book or article is listed under the exact point 
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it will substantiate, no matter what the gen- 
eral character of the article may be or even 
its entire irrelevance in main subject to that 
under consideration,” 

It often happens that the library's service 
consists not in delivering material bearing 
on a certain subject but in giving direct in- 
formation on that subject. Here, instead of 
the reader’s taking his own risk, the library 
assumes that risk for him. For this reason 
uniformity of method in work on the staff 
is the result of mechanical training is of sec- 
ondary importance, as compared with a 
knowledge of the literature of the subject. 


LIBRARY ECONOMY 

An exhibit of articles and appliances used 
in different departments and branches of the 
Library was held at the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary from January 17 to 19. The exhibit 
was organized by a staff committee and its 
object was to make sure that no assistant 
should be ignorant of the best usages and 
labor-saving devices employed in any part of 
the library. In large institutions knowledge 
of this kind is too often partial, and this ex- 
hibit was a successful attempt to make it com- 
plete. The exhibit was carefully organized 
and arranged with proper explanatory labels, 
and was largely attended by members of the 
staff. Among the classes of objects and im- 
plements shown were book supports (3 
kinds) ; paper clips and fasteners ( 8 kinds); 
pamphlet cases (4 kinds); sign holders (3 
kinds); typeholders (3 kinds); scrap-books 
(6 kinds); paste (4 kinds); besides a fine 
computer; a numbering machine; a _ visible 


ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY (Stations 


Please send me by PARCEL POST as soon as available, the 


Author 
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index; an eyelet punch; a parcel post scale; 
a paper cutter; metal guides for 
The results of the exhibit appear plainly in 
increased and more intelligent requisitions for 
library supplies. 


issue; etc. 


Artuur E. Bostwick. 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Now that the war is over, and reconstruc- 
tion problems are uppermost, it was but a 
natural step for the Birmingham Public Li 
brary to make over its “War Service Depart 
ment” into a “Vocational Department,” for 
the benefit of returning soldiers and sailors 

Pictures of industrial adorn the 
walls of the long room where are shelved all 
the library’s resources on occupations for men 
All titles listed on the A. L. A. Vocational 
lists not already in the library, have been or- 
dered, and the lists are to be distributed 
thru the employment offices, the shops, the 
A big canvas sign 


scenes 


library and its branches. 
stretched across the street on the busiest cor 
ner, reads: “Back to the job. 
Books on all jobs at the Public Library 
Them.” Classified ads in the three 
papers are also being used to bring this new 
department to the attention of the men for 
whom it is intended. These are short and 
pointed, are changed daily, and are to be run 
about two months. 


What job? 
Use 


daily 


LIBRARY SERVICE—EXTENSION 

In order to stimulate the use of the library 
by parcel post, the St. Louis Public Library 
supplies its readers with a postal card as 
illustrated below : 


Department): 


following books: 


Title 


Or any books on such of the following subjects as I have underlined: 
Biography, philosophy, religion, politics, economics, finance, labor, law, government, army and 


education, commerce, mathematics, 
food, art, architecture, music, sports, 


navy, 
farming, 


Additional subjects:.......... 


stamps 


I enclose m= currenc 


(Postage on books varies from to 


Cross out what 
does not apply. 


electricity, 
poetry, plays, travel, history 


to cover postage. 


chemistry, biology, botany, engineering, aviation, 


I have library card 


10 cents, according to size.) 
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Rhode Island 


Providence. The contract for an addition 
to the Providence Library, which will cost 
$300,000 to $400,000, has been awarded to 
Clarke & Howe, architects of Providence. 
Work will be begun at once. The addition 
will contain reading and reference rooms and 
rack lofts. 


Massachusetts 


Lynn, A fine new Carnegie branch for 
the use of the cifizens of Lynn has just been 
completed at a cost of $18,000. 


Mill River. $5,000 for a library building, 
voluntary offerings of money for furnishings, 
etc., have been received and adjoining lots for 
a site have been donated by Marcus H. 
Rogers and by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Wheeler. 
Plans are being made and some of the work 
will be done during the year. 


Northampton. The Forbes Library has al- 
ready accumulated an immense mass of 
material on the share of Northampton and 
Hampshire County in the war. 

The county has about twenty-five towns, 
and, to secure all of the information desired, 
town clerks have been asked to send in the 
lists of men in service from these towns. 
When these have been received the question- 
naires are sent out. Approximately 4000 ques- 
tionnaires have been sent out, and about half 
of these have been returned with the required 
information written in. In almost all cases 
where photographs were not returned the 
relatives stated that they were not in posses- 
sion of good photographs, but would furnish 
them at an early date. The library started 
this work in 1916, during the Mexican cam- 
paign. Photographs were taken of the men 
hefore leaving for Texas, while on the way 
there, camp life there and the return journey. 

Besides these pictures the library has also 
maintained a clipping bureau which has pre- 
served bits of news from the Northampton 
daily papers concerning the men and the 
camps. Some are just short personal mat- 
ters such as the reports of men being home 
on furlough or of this man’s or that man’s 
promotion, or some other timely, intimate mat- 
ter. These will be preserved in scrapbooks 
with the names and date of the paper from 
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which they were taken. In years to come these 
books will also have great historical value and 
will no doubt be perused constantly by the 
men who served in the war. Newspaper 
writeups of all the parades which have been 
held in the city are also preserved along with 
pictures of the events. 

The library also has a full collection of 
war posters which include all those used in 
Liberty loans and war work drives. Some 
are those used in France and England, and 
the work of practically all of the world’s best 
artists is shown in the collection. 


New York 


Albany, The board of regents of New York 
state has recommended to the legislature an 
additional appropriation for a special course 
in reconstruction work of the state library 
school summer session, in accordance with 
a request from the state librarian, Dr. James 
I. Wyer, Jr. 


Falconer. The people of the village of 
Falconer have decided upon the erection of 
a public library as a memorial to the soldiers 
of that village. The village has a Library 
association and the plan is to erect a $5,000 
building for its home and pledges to that 
amount have been secured. 


White Plains. A letter signed by four 
members of the library board, and addressed 
to the Mayor and the Common Council and 
is as follows: 

“We the undersigned, members of the Board 
of the White Plains Public Library, after a 
long and faithful study of affairs, have come 
to the conclusion that the library cannot be 
successfully operated under the provisions of 
the City Charter, and we advise that this 
should be changed. 

“The Board does not represent anything; 
its powers are practically all delegated to 
some appointee of the City, who can do as he 
likes and when it suits him to act. We 
often have repairs that should be made im- 
mediately to save the property. These we 
are not allowed to make. 

“We have come to the conclusion that we 
have the wrong job and have decided to 
leave this work after December 31st to others 
whom the Council may appoint. This Board 
does not want to handle the finance, but it 
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does want the right to dictate and make such 
purchases as are necessary to carry on a suc- 
cessful library. 

“This plant represents more than $100,000, 
has a number of employees and should be 
constantly looked after to make it as success- 
ful as it should be.” 


New Jersey 
The New Jersey State Library Commission, 
of which the Governor is the head, at its an- 
nual meeting to-day, elected Francis E. Croas- 
dale, of Atlantic City, who is secretary to 
the Governor, as State Librarian to succeed 
John P. Dullard, of Trenton. 


Pennsylvania 


Corry. A new Carnegie Library building 
was opened on Jan. 6. The site for the build- 
ing was purchased by the school board which 
has also provided for the upkeep. 


Pittsburgh. The Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh at the time of the national celebration 
of Britain Day exhibited in all departments 
special collections of books and pamphlets 
about Great Britain, issued a_ twelve-page 
pamphlet, “England and the English,” and a 
school bulletin with a list entitled, “Britain’s 
Day.” 


Maryland 


Raltimore. A new building to be used as 
a branch of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
will be erected in the spring. 


Florida 


A handsome 
to the 


new Carnegie 
public on New 


Bradentown. 
library was opened 
Year’s Day. 


Tennessee 


Knoxville. The report of the Free Colored 
Library, Knoxville, organized and operated as 
a branch of the Lawson McGhee Library, 
shows how distinctly the opportunity for read- 
ing has been appreciated by the colored peo- 
ple. In the five months covered by the re- 
port 6508 books were circulated, being an 
average of 53 books a day; the attendance 
in the reading rooms has been 8470, or 1684 a 
month, representing not only people who 
came to borrow books, but to read in the li- 
brary. The quality of books read compares 
most favorably with that of the books read at 
the Lawson McGhee Library. 
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Minnesota 


Minneapolis. Among the “meritorious re- 
quests” which the city feels should be granted 
is one for $1,000,000 for a new library build- 
ing. 


Mississippi 
A’ law passed by the Mississippi legislature 
in 1918 (Chapter 228) requires the Tax 
Commission to accumulate a_ library on 
revenue laws, fiscal matters and taxation. 


Foreign 


Canada 


Ottawa. The new Ottawa West branch 
library building was formally opened on No- 
vember 290th. It was built at a cost of 
$15,000—the gift of the Carnegie Corporation. 
The building, which has an attractive appear- 
ance, is of tapestry brick; it consists of one 
story and a basement, is modern in every re- 
spect, and is designed to meet all the practical 
requirements of a branch library. The li- 
brary proper is provided for on the main 
floor, and the hasement contains an audito- 
rium, store-rooms, and the furnace and fuel 
section. The main floor consists of one large 
library room, and a small office and small 
section for the librarian’s use. A moveable 
glass partition separates the adults’ department 
from the children’s section, but the general 
effect is that of one large, attractive, home-like 
library room. 


England 


Bradford. A Commercial Library and 
Intelligence Bureau to serve the needs of all 
engaged in business pursuits was opened in 
May, 1918. It contains works on commercial 
law, business practice, patents, directories, 
and consular reports, trade lists, gazetteers, 
atlases, Chamber of Commerce reports, trade 
catalogs and trade journals. A handbook 
setting forth the resources of the Library was 
prepared and widely circulated among the 
business houses of the city. 


Scotland 


Aberdeen. The Finance Committee of the 
Town Council has recommended to the Coun- 
cil to obtain the necessary powers to increase 
the library rate from a penny to two-pence in 
the pound. 
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INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA 
LIBRARY TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 
JOINT SESSION 


The 27th annual meeting of the Indiana Li- 
brary Association was held in joint session 
with the Indiana Library Trustees’ Associ- 
ation in Indianapolis, January 6th and 7th, 
1919. It was originally planned to hold this 
convention October 17th and 18th, 1918, but on 
account of the influenza epidemic, the meeting 
was postponed until an opportune time could 
be arranged for it. In spite of this delay, the 
meeting was well attended, there being one 
hundred and seventy-five lhbrarians registered 
and twenty-one trustees. 

The first session was held in the audi- 
torium of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
January 6, at 2 o'clock. In the absence of 
Mrs. Elva T. Carter, president of the I. L. 
T. A. Mrs. Sam Matthews, the secretary, 
presided. Mr. William J. Hamilton, secretary 
of the Indiana Public Library Commission, in- 
troduced Dr. C. C. Williamson, head of the 
economics section of the New York Public Li- 
brary, who delivered a very able address on 
Efficiency in Library Management. This ad- 
dress was followed by a spirited discussion of 
the problems entailed in making a library sur- 
vey of a community. The session was fol- 
lowed by a social hour and a tour of the new 
library building. 

The association, on the invitation of the In- 
dianapolis Art Association, held the evening 
session at the John Herron Art_ Institute. 
Dr. William Warner Bishop, Librarian of the 
University of Michigan, and president of the 
American Library Association, gave a very 
entertaining and instructive illustrated lecture 
on fifteenth century books and manuscripts. 
This address was followed by a talk given by 
Miss Elva L. Bascom (in charge of Library 
Co-operation, Children’s Bureau) on Library 
Co-operation with the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

Following this address a reception was held 
in the galleries of the Institute, where various 
exhibits were viewed with pleasure. 

On Tuesday morning, January 7, business 
meetings were held by each association at the 
Hotel Severin. At the I. L. A. meeting, a 
letter of greetings from Mr. Frederic G. 
Melcher, the vice-president of the association, 
was read. During the year Mr. Melcher, for- 
merly business manager of the W. K. Stewart 
Company, had left Indiana to take a position 
with the R. R. Bowker Company in New 
York. In his letter of greetings, Mr. Melcher 
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gave a short resumé of library development 
in Indiana, and urged the librarians to keep 
up the standard. The printed book will have 
as important a part in the reconstruction of 
America as in the war activities, and li- 
brarians must keep their vision clear, as well 
as their hands busy. 

Miss Olive Brumbaugh, the treasurer of the 
I, L. A., and chairman of the membership and 
attendance committee, reported 56 new mem- 
bers, five of them being institutions, making 
a total of 336 members. The treasurer's re- 
port showed a balance of $296.99 in the 
treasury. 

Mr. William M. Hepburn, chairman of the 
legislative committee, reported that his com- 
mittee had decided not to introduce any li- 
brary legislation this year. 

The report of the committee on Co-operation 
with other organizations was given by Miss 
Elizabeth Ronan. Mr. William Hamilton, sec- 
retary of the Public Library Commission, gave 
a full report on Indiana and the Library War 
Service. The funds collected in Indiana for 
the war service, aside from the Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison fund which was _ $1405, 
amounted in the 1917 drive to $51,934.20. The 
libraries did not take a separate part in the 
United War Work campaign, but as one of 
the seven organizations interested, they can 
claim partial credit, for the fact that Indians 
went 14 per cent over the quota assigned to 
the state. The book drive during the year 
netted 123,663 volumes for the service down to 
the present time. 

The next report given was on district meet- 
ings, and a plan for them was outlined for the 
coming year. 

Dr. John Oliver, of the War History Com- 
mission, congratulated the librarians on the 
excellent work they had done in preserving 
the war history material, and gave an outline 
of the War History Commission's work which 
would need the co-operation of every li- 
brarian of the state in compiling rosters of all 
the men from the state in service in the re- 
cent war. 

The business meeting adjourned to attend 
the various round tables on program. 

The first part of the afternoon session was 
devoted to unfinished business. Miss Orpha 
M. Peters, of Gary, as a representative of the 
Indiana Federation of Women’s Clubs, asked 
the co-operation of the librarians in observ- 
ing “Dune Day,” to awaken an interest in pre- 
serving the beautiful dune region of northern 
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Indiana as a public park. At this session the 
nominating committee made a report, and the 
following officers were elected: President, Mr. 
Charles E. Rush, Librarian Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library; vice-president, Mr. William E. 
Jenkins, Librarian Indiana University; secre- 
tary, Miss Elizabeth Ronan, assistant organ- 
izer, Public Library Commission; treasurer, 
Miss Louise Randall, Whiting Public Li- 
brary. Mr. Howard Roosa extended an invi- 
tation to the two associations to hold their 
next meeting at Evansville. 

The closing session was a Library War 
Service symposium. The leader, Mr. Louis J. 
Bailey, was unable to be present, and Mr. 
Demarchus C. Brown, Librarian of the Indi- 
ana State Library, presided. Miss Ethel F. 
McCollough, Librarian of the Evansville Pub- 
lic Library, gave a very interesting account 
of her experiences while organizing traveling 
libraries for the troops on the Mexican bor- 
der this past summer. Mr. W. M. Hepburn 
spoke concerning his work as librarian at 
Camp Humphrey, Va. Miss Gertrude Thie- 
baud, Librarian of the Peru Public Library, 
gave an entertaining talk on her experiences 
as librarian at the Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. Miss Annette L. Clark, 
Librarian of the New Albany Public Library, 
and president of the association, told of the 
work at A. L. A. headquarters, in which she 
had a part this past summer. She gave many 
incidents to show how much the library 
service really meant to the soldiers and 
sailors in various parts of the world. The 
closing address was given by Mr. Charles FE. 
Rush, Librarian of the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, and chairman of the A. L. A. Publicity 
Committee. His subject was Library Pub- 
licity in the Reconstruction Period. 

Carrie E. Scott, Secretary. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 

The second meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Library Club for the season of 1918-1919 was 
held at the H. Josephine Widener Branch of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, on Monday 
evening, December 2, 1918. After the usual 
routine of business was disposed of, Mr. 
Henry F. Marx, the President, presiding, Mr. 
Arthur L. Bailey, Librarian of the Wilming- 
ton Institute Free Library, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, gave a thoroly delightful 
talk on “Incidents in the Life of a Camp Li- 
brarian.” He brought the Camp Library and 
the camp atmosphere very graphically to those 
who have not had the privilege of visiting our 
camps, and renewed intimate scenes and asso- 
ciations to those of us who have. Mr. Bailey's 
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descriptions of some of the problems which 
confronted him in his work of organizing 
the Library at Camp Meade were most amus- 
ing and illuminating. To those who are ac- 
customed to our well equipped, comfort- 
able City Libraries, Mr. Bailey presented a 
most amusing account of the difficulties which 
constantly confronted him, but which were 
easily (tho not apparent at the time) over- 
come. Mr. Bailey said it was, of course, the 
privates with whom he came mostly in con- 
tact, “and a finer set of men | never saw— 
alert, vigorous, eager for knowledge.” Mr. 
Bailey showed a great many slides, which 
gave a very excellent view of the interior and 
exterior of Camp Library buildings, also 
showing how comfortable the soldiers could 
be in the libraries after a hard day on the 
drill field. The librarians and friends felt 
very much indebted to Mr. Bailey for a most 
enjoyable evening. 
Jean E. Grarren, Secretary. 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND 
PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 
JOINT MEETING 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Library Association and_ the 
Pennsylvania Library Club will be held at the 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, March 7 and 8, 
1919. 

There will be two sessions as follows: Fri- 
day, March 7, 8.30 P. M., under the direction 
of the N. J. L. A.; Saturday, March 8, 8.30 
P. M., under the direction of the P. L. C.; 
Saturday, March 8, 11 A. M., under the di- 
rection of the American Library Institute. 

The N. J. L. A. will hold their annual meet- 
ing on Friday afternoon, March 7, at 3 P. M. 
Programmes for the above sessions announced 
later. 

Members of other Library Clubs and friends 
in adjacent states are cordially invited to be 
present and to take part in the meeting. 

Jean E. Grarren, 
Secretary Pennsylvania Library Club. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the British Columbia Library 
Association was held in Victoria on Dec. 9. 
Routirie business occupied the bulk of the 
morning session. With one or two exceptions 
the existing officers were all re-elected: Miss 
Helen Stewart, Public Library, Victoria, presi- 
dent; Mr. R. W. Douglas, Public Library, 
Vancouver, vice-president; Miss Madge Wolf- 
enden, Legislative Library, Victoria, secre- 
tary; Miss Dorothy Jefferd, University of B. 
C. Library, treasurer, and a group of ten 
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councilors, representative men thruout the 
Province interested in library work. 

The afternoon and evening sessions were 
devoted to consideration of the proposed Li- 
brary Law for the Province of B. C. At the 
conference a year ago, a “Law Committee,” 
consisting of Miss Stewart, Mr. Douglas, and 
Mr. John Ridington were appointed to con- 
sider the library situation in the province, and 
to draft an act that would meet the require- 
ments. The exposition of the law constituted 
the bulk of the afternoon program. The 
Draft Bill was warmly endorsed by a num- 
ber of representative speakers from women’s 
institutions, Trade and Labor Council, Library 
boards, and other representative bodies. 

In the evening there was a very radical ad- 
dress by the Rev.” Mr. Stevenson on “Labor 
and the Library.” He made many of the more 
conservatively minded gasp as he outlined 
labor’s program, and defined and _illus- 
trated its implications and connotation so far 
as the public library is concerned. A repre- 
sentative of the Trade and Labor Council also 
at the evening session very warmly endorsed 
the Library Bill, and Professor Henry, of the 
University of Washington Library School, 
gave the concluding address, which was full 
of wise, homely and kindly philosophy, re- 
lieved by frequent touches of Indiana humor, 
dry and Doric in type, and colored thruout 
by his own warm humanity. It was a help- 
ful, restful and inspiring address. 


THE PUGET SOUND LIBRARY CLUB 


The fifth semi-annual meeting of the Puget 
Sound Library Club was held at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, on the afternoon 
and evening of December 27. The address 
of the afterfNoon was given by the President, 
Mr. Charles H. Compton, Acting Librarian 
of the Seattle Public Library. The subject 
of the address was the future of library work 
as affected by the war. Lessons were drawn 
from the A. L. A. War Service, and wonder- 
ful opportunities for future work were pointed 
out. The paper provoked a spirited discus- 
sion. Mr. Compton suggested that the Ameri- 
can Library Association should act as agent 
for the purchase of books for libraries just 
at the A. L. A. War Service is handling book 
purchases for all camp libraries. The prin- 
cipal arguments in favor of this plan are: 1. 
Greater discounts due to collective buying; 
2. Expert book selection especially as an aid 
to small libraries; 3. It would offer a conve- 
nient way of supplying printed catalog cards 
with book shipments. 
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After a library dinner nearby, the Club met 
for evening session. Two papers were given: 
Miss Agnes Hansen spoke of library work 
with foreigners, based upon her own work 
in the Seattle Public Library; Mr. Carl J. 
Smith discussed the importance of American- 
izing the foreigner as part of the program of 
democracy. 


W. E. Henry. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The January meeting of the New York 
Library Club was held in the Aldermanic 
Chamber, City Hall, New York, on Thursday, 
January the ninth, at three P. M. The Presi- 
dent, Miss Rathbone, presided, about two hun- 
dred and fifty being present. 

The Aldermanic Chamber of the City Hall 
proved a fortunate meeting place, and John 
Quincy Adams, Assistant Secretary of the 
Municipal Art Commission, gave an interest- 
ing historical sketch of the building which, 
designed by John McComb and built of mar- 
ble from West Stockbridge, was begun in 
1800 and finished in 1812. There have been 
restorations and the cupola has been slightly 
changed. Nearly one hundred American 
paintings by artists of note are in the build- 
ing. These are listed in the “Catalog of 
the Works of Art belonging to the City of 
New York,” prepared and issued by the Art 
Commission in 1909. 

The program for the afternoon was on 
“The Comparative Rewards of Business and 
Library Work.” 

Miss Anna Burns, of the firm of Haskins 
& Sells, whose experience had covered both 
kinds of work, spoke of the rewards of the 
business library. She made a distinction be- 
tween the work of the general and the busi- 
ness library. 

Miss Esther Johnston of the Seward Park 
Branch of the New York Public Library was 
the next speaker. She emphasized the re- 
wards of general library work, although she 
held no brief for the salaries paid. Salaries 
excepted, Miss Johnston felt that the amount 
of fun and satisfaction derived from the day’s 
work were a measure of compensation. She 
emphasized the opportunity of the general 
library for expression of oneself and for 
community service. 

The subject was then open for discussion, 
and the principal speakers were Miss Ahern 
editor of Public Libraries, Miss Eugenia Wal- 
lace, formerly of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Miss Hall of the Girls’ High School, 
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Brooklyn, and Miss Hackett of the Engle- 
wood Public Library. 


Susan A. Hutcuinson, Secretary pro tem. 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the lowa Library Associa- 
tion board held on January 14th, it was de- 
cided to hold the next meeting of the Iowa 
Library Association in the fall of 1919. It 
will be held sometime in October, though 
definite dates were not decided upon. The 
place of meeting chosen was Waterloo. 


Mary E. Marks, Secretary. 


MONTANA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Montana State Library Association 
expresses its regret at the death of Miss Grace 
Stoddard who died Jan. 5th at Winchester, 
Mass., after an illness of two weeks. She 
had been librarian of the Missoula Public 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Tho the University of Californa has 
for many years been offering during the Sum- 
mer Session a six weeks’ course in Li- 
brary Methods, entrance to this has of late 
been practically restricted to those already 
holding library positions. Its purpose has 
been to improve the technical training of those 
already in library work rather than to pre- 
pare new people for positions, a task which 
can hardly be compressed into six short weeks. 
Tho this summer course will in all proba- 
bility be omitted in 1910, there is every inten- 
tion of continuing it in the future. It does 
not, however, fill the urgent need of addi- 
tional assistants with college education and 
more thoro professional training. With the 
opening of the fall term of 1918 instruction in 
Library Science during the regular college ses- 
sion was first offered to graduates and under- 
graduates in the University. Tho in this, 
the opening year, only the first two courses 
listed below will be given, it is expected that 
thereafter all four will be offered each year. 
They will be open only to upper division 
students and to graduates who expect to 
take all four, for they are planned to give 
together the essentials of library training. It 
should be noted that while the number of 
courses offered is few, each one covers a wide 
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Library and ex-president of the Montana 
State Library Association. 

The Association appreciates her thought 
and work in effecting this organization and 
wishes to convey to her father, Dr. John P. 
Stoddard, its acknowledgement of her work, 
and sympathy with him in his bereavement. 


M. FEIGHNER, Secretary. 


NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The high school librarians of New York 
City held their regular meeting in the library 
of the Washington Irving High School, on 
December 11th, at 8 P. M. The speaker was 
Dr. George Smith of the New York City 
Board of Examiners, who gave an address 
on the educational value of extensive reading. 
He emphasized the importance of the high 
school librarian whose personality could in- 
terest the student in good reading. 

KATHARINE M. CHRISTOPHER, Secretary. 


field and three hours of instruction thru- 
out the year will be given in each. For the 
present, juniors and seniors of the College 
of Letters and Science may elect these and 
secure credit for them towards the A. B. de- 
gree. Such students will generally take the 
first two courses in one year and the last two 
in another, but graduates of this or any other 
university may take the whole work in one 
year. In selecting the class preference is 
given to graduates, which may ultimately re- 
sult in elimating the undergraduates, for the 
umber accepted will be limited. From those 
applying for admission a class of twenty was 
selected and instruction begun in October. 
Miss Nella J. Martin is giving the course in 
Cataloging and Classification, and Miss 
Edith M. Coulter and Sydney B. Mitchell di- 
vide the instruction in Bibliography. An out- 
line of the course follows :— 


3IBLIOGRAPHY 

Dictionaries, encyclopaedias, indexes, hand- 
books, directories, and general works of ref- 
erence, subject and trade bibliographies, peri- 
odicals and society publications, atlases and 
maps, United States government publications, 
and California state documents. Practice in 
the preparation of reading lists and bibliog 
raphies. Lectures, reports, and problems. 
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CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION. 

The study of the card catalog with con- 
sideration of the problems of author and title 
entries as illustrated by typical examples; the 
assignment of subject headings. Instruction 
given in class will be followed by actual cata- 
loging of books selected in illustration of 
different problems. The arrangement of 
books on the shelves, that is, their classifica- 
tion, will be studied with particular reference 
to the Dewey decimal system, but also with 
some attention to the Library of Congress 
scheme. 

LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION AND EXTENSION, 

Brief outline of library history and of li- 
brary development and legislation in the 
United States. Organization of different 
types of libraries. Library planning and 
furnishing. Library support and government; 
office management, care and filing of records 
and correspondence; library budgets and ac- 
counts; supplies; ordering of books and peri- 
odicals ; accessioning. Catalog routine. 
Loan department problems, charging systems, 
branches, stations, traveling libraries, inter- 
library loans. Work with children and 
schools. Extension and publicity. 

Tue STUDY AND SELECTION OF BOOKS. 

History of printing and of books. Present 
day bookmaking and printing, style and ar- 
rangement of type, preparation of copy and 
correction of proof. Book paper, book illus- 
tration. Binding, materials and methods, 
editions, publishers. Selection of books for 
libraries of different types; study of guides, 
standard lists and of current bookreviewing 
periodicals; evaluating books and making 
book notes; critical examination of a selected 
list of new publications. 

Sypney B. MiItTcHELL, 
Acting Associate Librarian. 

LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF WISCONSIN 

Outstanding events in the program of the 
School since the last report include changes 
in the staff and many special lectures. Miss 
Bascom has been granted leave of absence for 
the year to do special work for the Children’s 
Bureau in Washington. The course in book 
selection which she has conducted so success- 
fully since 1913 is being conducted by Miss 
Hazeltine, who had previously given the 
course, assisted by Miss Anna G. Birge, who 
has been for two years assistant on the staff 
of The Booklist. Miss Merrill is teaching 
library economy in addition to trade bibli- 
ography, book ordering and related subjects. 

In the course in current topics Prof. Bleyer, 
chairman of the Course in Journalism, 
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aroused all to the importance of reading the 
daily papers, by his introductory lecture on 
Reading the Day’s News. Mr. G. H. Stuart, 
of the department of Political Science gave a 
series of three lectures on Modern European 
Politics, which were a great help in under- 
standing the day’s war news. Mr. Dudgeon’s 
lecture on War Library Service was a reve- 
lation to a new group of the vital share that 
libraries have in war activities. Prof. Gard- 
ner’s lecture on Business Letters served as an 
introduction to the course in library economy. 

Special lectures of the month included: 
Our Inheritance, by Miss Ahern, editor of Pub- 
lic Libraries; The Avenue of the Allies, by 
Dr. Richard C. Hughes; City Government by 
Prof. Ford H. MacGregor, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Reference, University ex- 
tension; Historical Sources by Dr. M. M. 
Quaife, Secretary of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. This lecture was given in the manu- 
script room of the Historical Library, afford- 
ing the students opportunity to see many of 
the famous manuscripts owned by the Society. 

Lord Charnwood’s lecture on Abraham Lin- 
coln, Ambassador Morgenthau’s convocation 
address on Turkey and World Peace, and Dr. 
Bostwick’s setting forth of The Library and 
the Locality, gave the students during Decem- 
ber not only national and international vision, 
but a realizing sense of the leadership of a 
library in its own community. The course in 
library extension was further continued by a 
lecture on Business Men’s Organizations by 
Mr. Burt Williams of Madison. 

The School was fortunate in being able to 
engage Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen to give a course 
of four lectures on story telling, and to super- 
vise one practice period in story telling. This 
work was scheduled for the first days in Janu- 
ary following the Christmas recess. 

Mary Emocene Hazertine, Preceptor. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The course in public speaking under Mr. 
Quire is well under way. Two introductory 
lectures on the methods and principles of 
speaking before an audience have been given, 
and each student has selected a current event 
topic, upon which she will make oral reports 
during the remainder of the course. 

A series of lectures of peculiar value to 
those who plan to do library work in Cali- 
fornia are those on Library work for the 
blind, given by Miss Gillis, assistant li- 
brarian and head of the Books for the blind 
department. Work with the blind as carried on 
by the California State Library has reached 
most gratifying proportions. The collection 
consists of about 80900 volumes including 
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books, magazines and music. The number of 
borrowers, about 1100 at present, is constant- 
ly increasing and includes not only residents 
of California, but also of other Western 
states, where there is no library for the blind 
nearer at hand. The lectures given by Miss 
Gillis cover the work in California and other 
states, give the history of types for the blind, 
and describe the books, magazines, games. 
writing appliances and other points ef in- 
terest to blind borrowers. Later on in the 
school year, Miss Foley, Home teacher of the 
blind, will give an account of her experiences 
and work. 

A course of lectures which has been de- 
veloped to meet actual conditions in the li- 
brary work of the state is that on school 
library service. The plan of the course is to 
familiarize the students with the methods of 
co-operation between school libraries and 
county free libraries. Lectures are given on 
school library law in California from the be- 
ginning, with full discussion of the good and 
bad points of the various laws. Methods of 
organizing and developing the service are 
explained, and points of administration are 
carefully covered. According to the reports 


from different parts of the state, work with 


schools is an increasingly important branch 
of county free library service. The lectures 
are given by Mrs. Henshall, whose work as 
School Library Organizer has made her thor- 
oughly familiar with the law and its appli- 
cation. 

Mitton J. Fercuson, Principal. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Data compiled for the Annual Report for 
1917-18 shows that the School is represented 
in war service to date by forty-seven former 
students. Of these seven men are in the 
United States Army, ten women are in active 
work overseas, eleven persons have enlisted 
for varying terms with the Library War Ser- 
vice, fifteen have been connected with gov- 
ernment departments directly engaged in war 
work, and four have held positions with 
agencies auxiliary to the government The 
total number of those who have assisted in 
war activity is about fourteen per cent of 
the entire enrollment of the school down to 
August 31, 1918. 

Mr. R. W. G. Vail has resumed his duties as 
President of the Alumni Association, having 
been released from army service and having 
returned to his position in the Information Di- 
vision of the New York Public Library. 

Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 
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NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Several periods will be devoted this year 
to the discussion of war library service. Miss 
Ola M. Wyeth described her work in hospital 
libraries (Dec. 2); Mr. Wyer gave an illus- 
trated talk on December 3, on the general 
work of the A. L. A. for the army and navy 
at home and abroad; Louis J. Bailey on De- 
cember 11, talked informally of his work as 
head of the A. L. A. Despatch office in New 
York City. 

Leta E. Adams discussed pub- 
licity” at a joint seminar appointment on No- 
vember 21. Louis J. Bailey (Dec. 11) spoke 
on “Administration of a medium sized li- 
brary,” as illustrated by the work of the 
Gary (Ind.) Public Library, and Corinne 
Bacon spoke on “Principles of book 
tion,” and “Reference work from 
points of view,” on December 13th. 

An informal student club devoted to the 
study of modern poetry has been organized 
with Mr. Wyer as leader. The club activities 
are purely voluntary and quite outside the 
regular school activities. 

The New York State Library school will 
this year give a continuous summer session 
of six weeks from June 4 to July 16. The 
course will be general, including Cataloging 
and Subject Headings, Government Docu- 
ments, Reference, Bibliography, and a series 
of discussions on Book Selection. Other spe- 
cial subjects, such as Bookbinding and repair, 
Book ordering, etc., will be treated in one 
or more lectures. A special attempt will be 
made to touch directly the problems of so- 
cial adjustment which are likely to arise from 
the war and their relation to the libraries of 
the country. Their specific application to 
hook selection, reference and other phases of 
library use will be constantly kept in mind 
thruout the course. 

Several specialists have already promised to 
speak to the summer session. Application has 
been made for special funds to engage others. 
These special lectures and discussions will, 
for the most part be systematically grouped 
in the last two weeks of the course (July 
1-16) and library workers who have already 
attended the summer who are 
unable to attend for the entire six weeks may 
attend this part of the course as auditors. 

A special circular of information will be 
issued as soon as more definite plans can be 
made. This, with any other information con- 
ceerning the session, can be obtained by ad- 
dressing, The Registrar, New York State Li- 
brary School, Albany, N. Y. 

F. K. Water, Vice-Director. 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


It has been the custom in planning the cur- 
riculum to give the full course in classification 
in the sophomore year, while the other li- 
brary science courses followed in later years. 
Next term a modification will be introduced 
of making the sophomore course a rather 
general elementary course, including enough 
of the main principles and methods of classi- 
fication, order, accession, loan, etc., to give an 
idea of the correlation of the departments of 
library work, and to enable the students to 
do practical work in libraries during the sum- 
mer vacation. 

Advanced courses in Classification and Li- 
brary Economy will follow in the later years 
of the course. 

There have been several applications for ad- 
mission at the beginning of the second term, 
in response to the statement that courses had 
been planned which would permit a college 
graduate, who could offer typewriting, to 
enter at that time, completing practically the 
full course by February, 1920. Heretofore, 
tho several persons have entered for par- 
tial work in February, it has been necessary 
to stay in residence a year and a half to com- 
plete the course. It has seemed to the school 
that there was a service to be performed in 
making it possible to enter and finish in Feb- 
ruary, when usually employers have difficulty 
in getting library school graduates for begin- 
ning positions, as all schools graduate in June. 
If there is sufficient response the plan will 
probably be continued permanently. 

June R. Donne ty, Director. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Los’ Angeles Library School is pre- 
paring an Americanization exhibit for the 
meeting of the sixth district of the California 
Library Association to be held in February. 
The nationality map of Los Angeles made 
under the direction of the library and the 
state immigration commission, the triptych 
made for the Liberty Fair exhibit and other 
posters showing the library's work with for- 
eigners will be used as a background for a 
collection of books and pamphlets with bibli- 
ographies listing the best texts for foreigners 
learning English, the best simple civics books, 
and autobiographies which picture the immi- 
grants’ attitude toward America. 

To aid the California war history commis- 
sion in its collection of material relating to 
state war activities, arrangements have been 
made for the students to index certain peri- 
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odicals under the direction of Miss Cooley of 
the Reference department. 

Material is being gathered by the students 
for a school library number of the Wilson 
bulletin, to be edited by Miss Horton. 

The prizes of $25 and $15 offered by the 
Board of Directors for the best essays writ- 
ten by members of the class of 1918 on The 
Library as a social factor in the community 
have been awarded to Edna Osgood and 
Geraldine Shipley. 


Marion L. Horton, Acting Principal. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


During December two visiting lecturers 
brought messages of great interest to the 
students. Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler, Librarian 
of the Youngstown, Ohio, Public Library, 
spoke on “Some by-products of Library War 
Service,” discussing the series of book-lists 
which are being compiled under his super- 
vision to be issued jointly by the A L. A. 
and the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Mr. George B. Utley, Secretary of the A. L. 
A., gave the students a characterization of the 
many interests that have been touched by the 
A. L. A. in Library War Service, which have 
given the organization a place and influence 
it would have taken it many years to achieve 
under normal conditions. 


Atice S. Tyter, Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


The library chapter of the Neighborship As- 
sociation has been organized. On the evening 
of Nov. 26th the class visited the Settlement 
at Greenpoint and saw its work in full oper- 
ation, including the boys’ club room for which 
periodicals had been furnished by the library 
chapter last year. The visit brought home to 
the students the value of the work itself as 
no amount of explanation could have done. 
The annual meeting of the chapter was held 
on December 4th. Miss Emily C. MacCor- 
mick, class of 1919, was elected president, 
Miss Gooch, vice-president, and Miss Robie 
of the staff, secretary and treasurer. 

The elective course in story telling will be 
conducted this year by Miss Amelia H. Robie, 
class of 1914, who took the children’s library 
course at Cleveland. Eleven of the students 
have taken the course which began December 


4th. 
JosepnHtne Apams Ratupone, lice-Director., 
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DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Drexel Institute 
Library School Alumnae Association was held 
at the College Club, Philadelphia, Pa., on No- 
vember 19th. The treasury was reported in a 
flourishing condition. It was voted to send 
$so to the A. L. A. Reconstruction Work for 
furnishing books for disabled soldiers. In 
April and October, 1919, $25 will be sent so 
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that the full amount for the year will be $100. 
This contribution was made from the “Alice 
B. Kroeger Memorial Fund.” 

The officers elected for this 
President, Miss Mary P. Farr; vice-president, 
Miss Coplin; secretary, Miss Trimble, 
treasurer, Miss Perkins. The executive com- 
mittee consists of the following: Miss Stanger, 
Miss MacAlister, and Miss Fulton. 


year are 


and 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Benenict, Inez E., Pratt 1918, formerly chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Public Library of 
Eveleth, Minn., went to the Missouri State 
Commission on February tst, to take charge 
of traveling libraries. 


D: D., formerly librarian of 
the American Chemical Society and _ the 
Chemists’ Club, and for the past four years 
librarian of the Barrett Company, New York, 
is now Assistant Technical Editor of the 
Chemical Catalog Co. 


Bituincstey, Mary P., Illinois 1908, has re- 


signed her position on the staff of the Kansas 


accepted the 
Kansas City 


City Public 
position of Librarian 
Railways Company. 


Library and has 
for the 


Biopcett, Mrs. Theodora Knauff, a Drexel 
graduate, is in charge of the classifying and 
filing of the correspondence and records in 
the main record room of the Production 
Division of the Philadelphia Ordnance Office 
ot the War Department. 


Brock, Genevra, Riverside '16, formerly 
librarian at Cheyenne, Wyoming, afterward 
in county library work at Madera, Calif., is 
now at the El Paso (Texas) Public Library in 
charge of the special war service library at 
that institution. 


Bunce, Jessie M., has been appointed Ref- 
erence Librarian of the University of North 
Dakota Library. She leaves a similar position 
in the Sioux City Public Library. 


Buttock, Helen C., Syracuse, ‘17, has re- 
signed from the Tremont Branch of the New 
York Public Library and is librarian at Lodi, 
Colorado. 


Cuurcn, Eleanor, Syracuse, has been 
made librarian of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse University. 


CLausenx, Malvina C., Wisconsin 1912, has 
resigned as librarian of the Farnsworth Public 
Library, Oconto, Wis., to accept the position 
as librarian of the Oshkosh Normal School. 


CLEAVINGER, John S., B.L.S., librarian of 
the Jackson, (Mich.) Public Library since 
1910, has been made a member of the faculty 
of the University of Illinois Library School, 
his work to begin in March. 


CocHrane, Ava L., Wisconsin 1916, libra- 
rian High School Library, Hancock, Mich., 
has resigned in order to accept an appoint- 
ment as librarian of the Big Rapids ( Mich.) 
Public Library. 


Day, Florence C., Wisconsin 1916, is suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Lura Brubaker Munroe, 1913, 
as librarian of the Escanaba (Mich.) Public 
Library. Since graduation she has been li- 
brarian of the Edgerton (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary. 


DieFENDERFER, Vivien C., Syracuse, "17, has 
resigned from the Buffalo Public Library and 
is now librarian at Argo, Illinois. 


Dorrance, Frances, New York State Library 
School, has been appointed chief of the cir- 
culation department of the Trenton (N. J.) 
Free Public Library. 


Frencu, Elizabeth, Syracuse, ‘15, has been 
made librarian of the North Side Branch of 
the Syracuse Public Library. 


Gantt, Edith, Library School of the New 
York Public Library, 1916-18, has left the 
Circulation Department of the New York 
Public Library to become librarian of the 
Congress Branch of the New Haven (Conn.) 
Public Library. 
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Gitrert, Lillian R., Syracuse, ‘08, who for 
ten years was in charge of the periodical 
room at the University Library, has been made 
librarian at the Syracuse Central High School. 


Janeway, Helen Hamilton, Library School 
of the New York Public Library, 1916-18, now 
assistant in the Girls’ High School Library, 
Brooklyn, has been appointed librarian of the 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) High School. 


Jenks, Lorette, Pratt 1013, of the refer- 
ence-catalog department of the New York 
Public Library, has been made assistant to 
the editor of the A.L.A. Booklist at the A.L.A. 
Headquarters in Chicago. 


Jounson, Jeanne Frances, Pratt ‘12, head 
cataloger at Tacoma (Wash.) Public Li- 
brary, is one of the new teachers at River- 
side in the winter school. 


Jupson, Katherine B.. New York State, 
1904-05, has left the government service to be- 
come head cataloger of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, Cleveland, O. 


Kino, Agnes, Wisconsin 1914, has returned 
to the Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, 
assuming charge of the reference work and 
teaching courses in Library Methods and 
Children’s Literature. Miss King had been 
employed for nearly a year in the Finance 
and Accounting Division of the Bureau of 
Ordnance at Washington. 


Lamers, Sophia Josephine, Library School 
of the New York Public Library, 1911-12, 
reference librarian of the University of Ne- 
braska Library, is now in the service of the 
United States Marine Corps, holding the rank 
of sergeant, 

Lawrence, Hannah M., Wisconsin 1910, 
died early in October, at her home in Buffalo, 
N. Y. She was one of the most widely 
known of the graduates of the School, by 
reason of her ability and her vivid and charm- 
ing personality. She had risen to the position 
of Supervisor of Branches in the Buffalo 
Public Library, one of the highest positions 
on its staff. 

Lorpeer, Vera H., Riverside ‘13, has been 
appointed librarian of the Pacific School of 
Religion at Berkeley. 

MacDona.p, Anna A., Pratt 1908, has gone 
abroad to organize libraries under the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 


Metcatr, Keyes D., Library School New 
York Public Library, 1914, has been trans- 
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ferred from the position of Chief of the Book 
Stacks in the New York Public Library to be 
Executive Assistant in the Office of the Di- 
rector. 


Pearson, Lieut. Edmund L., secured his re- 
lease from the U. S. Army in December and 
returned to his post as Editor of Publications 
in the New York Public Library on December 
28. 


RANKIN, Rebecca B., Executive Assistant in 
the Office of the Director of the New York 
Public Library, was transferred on January 1 
to the Municipal Reference Branch as First 
Assistant, in place of Mr. W. N. Seaver, who 
has resigned to go into A. L. A. war work. 


Rossrook, Fred E., for four years statute 
law indexer and assistant in the Law Library 
at the New York State Library in Albany, has 
just been appointed librarian of the Court Li- 
brary, Appellate Division, 7th District of New 
York. This library at Rochester is one 
of the larger local law libraries in the state, 
and for many years has been in charge of 
Irwin Taylor, recently deceased. 


Tar, T. C., B. L. S.. New York State, 1918, 
has been elected Departmental Editor of the 
Current literature section of the Chinese 
Student’s Monthly. 


True, Mabel Clare, special certificate, Car- 
negie, 1917, has been appointed head of the 
children’s department, Public Library, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Wattace, Ruth, New York State, 1913-14, 
has resigned as head cataloger of the Evans- 
ville, Ind. Public Library to become head of 
the Order Department of the Indianapolis, Ind. 
Public Library. 


Wuirte, Alice G., who had been for twelve 
years librarian of the Thomas Crane Public 
Library at Quincy, Mass., died early in Janu- 
ary. She had only a few weeks previously 
resigned owing to failing health, and the 
board of trustees had, in appreciation of her 
work, conferred upon her the title of librarian 
emeritus. 


Wirson, Martha, Library School of West- 
ern Reserve University, 1905, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of high schools and smaller 
branches. 


Worpven, Ruth, Wisconsin 1915, has _ re- 
signed from the Buffalo Public Library to 
hecome county librarian in Missoula, Mont. 


j 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


“The organization of the executive offices 
of the Public Service of Canada at Ottawa 
is issued by the Office of the Associate Di- 
rector of Public Information. It i 
brief serviceable form the name of the offices 
with their holders at the time of publication 
(Nov. 1918). 


gives in 


The Junior Museum News, of which No. 2 
is Dec., 1918, is “prepared by members of the 
Junior Museum Club to record the activities 
of the animal, bird, fish, insect, mineral, stamp 
and botany clubs, carried on in co-operation 
with the staff of the Newark Museum Asso- 
ciation.” 


Volume IV. of the University Debaters’ An- 
nual, compiled by Edith M. Phelps and pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Co., contains the 
affirmative and negative speeches delivered 
in the intercollegiate debates of the following 
colleges and universities: Chicago, Coe, 
Yale, Harvard, lowa, George Washington and 
Tennessee during the college years 1917-1918. 
The subjects debated are Compulsory Arbi- 
tration of Industrial Disputes (two debates), 
Government Price Control, League of Nations 
to Enforce Peace, Federal "Regulation of In- 
dustry, and Minimum Wage. Briefs and 
bibliographies are included for each subject 
debated. 


A new edition of “War Libraries and allied 
subjects,” by Theodore Wesley Koch, has just 
been issued by A. E. Steckert & Co. To the 
original paper: Books in camp, trench and 
hospital, printed in the Liprary youRNAL for 
July and August, 1917, have been added 
studies made during Dr. Koch’s publicity 
work for the Library War Service of the 
American Library Association, a paper on 
British censorship and enemy publications, 
being a report made to the Librarian of Con- 
gress, and an account of the University of 
Louvain and its library. 

The story of the work of providing food 
for the minds of fighting men, the organiza- 
tion of the A. L. A. Library War Service, that 
of the British War Library, the British Camps 
Library and other agencies, the details of th 
work of getting reading matter to the men 
in the trenches, to prisoners, to the wounded 
and the blind is briefly but comprehensively 
told in some three hundred well illustrated 
pages. 


“Newspaper writing in high schools” by 
Lloyd Adams Noble shows the purpose of a 


newspaper-writing course, its value as train- 
ing in composition of the teacher, 
equipment, the proper use of representative 
newspapers (of which a list is given), the 
best books on newspaper subjects, the value 
of the high school paper, its cost and how to 
handle it, and other related topics. 
ond half of the book takes up a_ suggested 
high school rumning through thirty- 


six weeks, and shows how, week by week, the 


recessary 


The sec 
course, 


necessary background material, the instruction 
in writing, and the practical work may be 
handled. Illustrations show how to 
copy, the specifications for a copy desk, the 
manner of handling school news in_ local 
papers, newspaper headings, etc. 


prepare 


{ft Typographica, a quarterly miscellany 
of the printing art, edited by Frederic W. 
Goudy, should prove valuable to all libraries 
whose collections follow the progress of 
American fine arts or who find demands for 
the finest examples of type designing and 
printing. In the difficult art of type design, 
Mr. Goudy has international reputation, and 
in the medium he finds opportunity to pub- 
lish or republish interesting and important 
material on printing and to put forth this 
material in type pages of the greatest beauty. 
No. 2 shows two new fonts now used for the 
first time. The magazine is issued in small 
editions and in no, 2 is the announcement that 
but few copies of the Spring number are left. 


It is published by The Marchbanks Press, 
114 East Thirteenth Street, New York. $1.00 
per copy, $4.00 for the vear. Vol. 1, no. 1, 


Spring, 1918; No. 2, Summer, 1918. 

Following the Entente “Baedeker” and En- 
tente “Almanach de Gotha,” Lemcke & Buech- 
ner, New York, announce the early publica- 
tion of an Entente “Minerva” from the press 
of Gauthier-Villars, in Paris, under the title 
“Universitatum et Altarum Scholarum Index 
Generalis: Annuaire Général des Facultés” 
under the direction of R. de Montressus de 
Ballore, with the encouragement of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. What was the 
piéce de résistance in “Minerva, Jahrbuch der 
gelehrten Welt,” published for a quarter of 
a century in Strassburg, the German portion 
will not find a place in the Paris “Index.” A 
new feature will be that the information as 
to the non-French institutions will be given— 
sauf exceptions—in the language of the coun- 
try to which they belong. 
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“A league of nations,” compiled by Edith M. 
Phelps, is issued by the H. W. Wilson Co., in 
the Handbook Series. This volume, true to 
the purpose of the Handbook Series, is not 
intended as propaganda in favor of a league 
of nations or against it; but to reflect as im- 
partially as possible, the development and 
present status of the idea, and the arguments 
both for and against its adoption as an inter- 
national policy. From the best of the liter- 
ature that has appeared on this subject during 
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the last few years’ selections have been taken 
and arranged, and for the convenience of any 
who may wish to pursue the subject beyond 
the limits of this volume, a bibliography has 
been included of the more important books 
and articles from periodicals. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the list is limited to publications ap- 
pearing during the last two or three years, 
but various bibliographies have been included 
which will give access to earlier material. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL 
A. L. A. Educational list: Books furnished by 
the American Library Association for use in con- 
nection with the schools established by the Army 
Education Commission. Paris: A. L. A. (10, rue 
le l'Elysée), 1919. 34 p. S. 
The Booklist: a guide to the best new books. 
v. 15, no. 3-4. Dec. 1918-Jan. 1919. A. L. A. Pub, 
Board, Chicago. 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
Boys AND GIRLS 
Sea Stories: A selected list of books for boys 
and girls in the St. Paul Public Library. 3 p. O. 
( HILDREN 
Picture books for children too young to read. 
Chicago Public Library. Book Bulletin, Bec » 1918, 
p 145-150. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
A catalog of books recommended by the Church 
Library Association for Sunday-school and parish 
libraries. 6th ed. 1918 36 p. S. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AMERICANIZATION 

Americanization. Chicago Public Library. Book 
Rulletin, Nov., 19018. Pp. 129-130. (Continued 
from October number.) 

AUTOMOBILES 

Blessing, Arthur R. List of books on automo- 
biles and motorcycles. New York: H. W. Wilson, 
iot8 zop. D. asc. 

ENGLisn anp Scortisu 

Early English and Scottish ballads. Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. Monthly Builetin, Nov., 
1918. p. 491-497. 

BANKS AND .BANKING, National. 

National banks. In: United States.  Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Finance. (Price list 28, 
Sth ed.) 1918. 

Beirtsn-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

British-American discords and concords; a 
record of three centuries; comp. by the History 
Circle. New York: Putnam. 75 c. 3 p. bibl. 

Buocet, Natronar 

Li of Congress. Select list of references 
of the budget system, United States, Great Britain. 
6 typew. p. 1018. 30 c. (Obtained only thru 
& 

Canat, INTERCOASTAI 

Library of Congress. List of references on At- 
lantic inmtercoastal canals. 18 typew. p. 
90 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. IT. S.) 

Cwartties, AMERICAN 

Warner, Amos Griswold American charities; 
rev. by Marv Roberts Coolidge . . . 3d ed. New 
York: Crowell. 22 p. bibl. O. 

CHILDREN 

More “children’s year” books. Bulletin of the 

Brooklyn Public Library, Jan., 1919. p. 62-64. 
Cutna—ForfIGN RELATIONS 

Morse, Hosea Ballou The international rela- 
tions of the Chinese Empire. v. 2. The period 
of submission, 1861-1893. v. 3. The Period of 


subjection, 1894-1911. New York: Longmans. © 
5 p. bibl. ea. $8 n. 
CHRISTMAS 
Christmas bibliography. Board of Education of 
New York. School Library Bulletin, Dec., 1918 


p. [1-3]. 
Civics 
Woodburn, James Albert, and Moran, T. |! 
The citizen and the republic . . . New York 


Longmans, 1918. bibls. O. $1.50. 
Coat, 
Rutledge, J. Joseph, and Harrington, D. Sug 
gestions for improved methods of mining coal on 
Indian lands in Oklahoma. Gov. Prtg. Off. 4p 
bibl. 8°. (U. S. Mines Bur. Technical pap. 154.) 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—WAR SERVICE 
U. S. Education Bur. Colleges and the war 
2 mim. p. 1918. 
Clark, Barrett Harper. European theories of 
the drama; an anthology of dramatic theory anid 
criticism from Aristotle to the present day. Cin 
cinnati: Stewart & Kidd. bibls. O. $3.50 n. 
Drama, Britisi 
Moses, Montrose J. Representative British 
dramas: Victorian and modern; edited with an 
introduction to each play. Little, Brown. 7 p 
bibl. O. $4 n. 
Eovucation, Exper! MENTAL 
Bureau of Educ. experiments. Publications 
3 p. New York: 16 West 8th St. rgr8. 
European War 
The European War: some books recently added 
to the library. Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, Nov.-Dec., 1918. p. 645-662; 696-707. 
Evrorean WAR AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
U. S. Education Bureau. War and juvenile 
delinquency. 1« mim. p. 1918. 
European WAR AND THRIFT 
’. S. Education Bur. War and thrift. 1918 
1 mim. p. 
European WAR AND WOMEN 
*. §. Education Bur. Women and the war 
1918. 3 mim. p. 
FINANCE 
U. S. Superintendent of documents. Finance: 
banking, postal savings, coinage, liberty loans, war 
finance corporation. (Price list 28, 6th ed.) 1918. 
FIRE PREVENTION 
Contribution to fire prevention literature ‘ 
Municipal Reference Library [Nex York] Notes. 
Oct. 23, 
Foop 
Library of Congress. List ot references on food 
in relation to health... 15 mim. p. 
McCollam, Elmer Verner. The newer knowledge 
of nutrition... Macmillan. 5 p. bibl. D. $1.son. 
FORESTS AND FORESTRY 
U. S. Forest Service. List of books on forestry 
for a small library. 14 mim. p. May, 1918. 
Foon CONSERVATION 
Russell Sage Foundation Library Food con 
servation [a bibliography]. New York: Russell 
Save Foundation, 130 E. 22d St. 4 p. O. (Bul- 
letin 32.) 
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INCUNABULA 
Bibliographical Society of America. Census of 
fifteenth century books owned in America Bul- 
letin of me New York Public Library, Nov.-Dec., 
1918 623-044; 673-604 (Concludec 
INOUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 
Lee, Frederic Schiller. The human machine and 
industrial efficiency. New York: Longmans. & p 
bibl D. $1.10 n. 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
industrial dependence and independence of the 


United States. i918. 7 typew. p. 35 cc. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Juventce peLtinguency. See Evrorran War anv 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Phelps, Edith M., comp. A league of nations. 
New Vork: H. W. Wilson, 9:8. bibls. D 
$1.so n. (Handbook series.) 

LeATHER INDUSTRY 

Library of Congress. List of references on the 
leather industry, including history, production, 
uses, chemistry and economics. 1918. 22 typew 
p. $t.10. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

ISLANDs 

Philippine legislature, 1907-1916. In: Philippine 
Islands. Dept. of Justice. Library and Museum. 
Checklist of publications of the government of 
the Philippine Islands, 1918. p. 46-52. 

MeDIcINE 

Hirschfelder, Arthur Douglass. Diseases of the 
heart and aorta... Lippincott 
[c. 1918]. bibls. 8°. 

Schiller, Arthur. me diagnosis of dis 
eases of the head .. . approved tor publication 
by the surgeon general of the United States 
Army. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby. 33 p. bibl. &°. 

M TEOROLOGY 

National Research Council. Division of Geol- 
egy and Geography. Introductory meteorology 
Yale Univ. 3 p. bibl. O. $r. 

NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 

Library of Congress. List of references on the 
right of distinct races or peoples to separate na 
tional existence. 1918 3 typew. p. 15 c. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

NrurROLoGcy 

Herrick, Charles Tudson. An _ introduction to 
neurology. 2d ed. Philadelphia: Saunders. bibls. 

NEWSPAPERS 

Supplementary catalog of newspaper files in the 
Wisconsin Historical Library: papers acquired : 
ot O. (State Historical Soc. of 
Wisconsin. Bulletin no. 93.) 

See also PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
Ovo TesTAMENT PROPHETS 

Knudston, Albert C., comp. The Old Testa- 
ment prophets: special reading list. Bulletin of 
the General Theological Library, Jan., 1919. Bos- 
ton, Jan., 1919. p. 10-19. 

See WaAsTE PAPER 
Peace 

The President's fourteen peace points bibli- 
ography]. Compiled by the City Library Associa- 
tion of Springfield, Mass. 8 p._ S. 

See also Treatizs 
PeRIODICAL LITERATURE 

Periodicals and newspapers currently received 
at the Wisconsin historical library [a checklist]. 
Edited by Milo M. Quaife. 32 p. O. (State 
Historical Soc. of Wisconsin. Bulletin no. 92.) 

DPeTROGRAPHY 
Johannsen, Albert. Manual of petrographic 
methods. 2d ed. New York: McGraw-Hill. bibls. 
$6. 
Puitosopuy 

Wobbermin, Georg. Christian belief in God; 
a German criticism of German materialistic phil 
osophy. Yale Univ. bibls. D. $1.25 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Affleck, G. B Selected bibliography of physical 


traming and hygiene, Jan.-Aug., 1918 American 
*hysical Education Review, Oct., 1918 
439°447 (To be continued.) 
Poerry 
Snyder, Floy, comp Index ¢t current maga 
zine poetry Branch Library News of the New 
York Public Library, Dee, toi8 


(To be continued.) 
Raceicn, Sir Wavrer 
Raleigh tercentenary, October 29, 1918 
select annotated list of the works of Sir W alter 
Raleigh and the books relating to him Norwich 
(Eng.) Public Library Reader's Guide, Oct., 
1918. p. §7-58 
SCIENCE 
Library Association Class list of current serial 
digests and indexes of the literature of science, 
technology and commerce Caxton Hall, West 
minster, London S. W.,1, Nov., 1917 1s 
SEVIGNE, MADAME pt 
Sevigne, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise 
de. Selected letters; ed. by A. T. Baker. N Y 
Longmans, 1918. 4 p. bibl. D. $:.10 n. (French 
ser. for schools.) 
SCcloLosy 
_ Wilkinson, Hazel. Social thought in American 
fiction, 1900-1917 Los Angeles: University of 
Southern California, 1918. 7 p. bibl. O 25 ¢ 
(Sociological Monographs no. to.) 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Tariff and 
taxation. 1918 (Price list 47, 7th ed.) 


TECHNOLOGY 
Technical books of t917: a selection Pratt 
Institute Free Library. 1918. 28 p. D. 
TERMINOLOGY, Frencn 
Swann, Harvey J. French terminologies in the 
making; studies in conscious contributions to the 
vocabulary New York: [Lemcke & Buechner]. 
7 p. bibl. O. $3.75 2 (Columbia University 
studies in romance philology and literature.) 
Hall-Quest, Alfred Lawrence The text-book; 
how to usd and judge it. Macmillan. bibls. 12° 
$1.40 
THANKSCIVING 
Thanksgiving: Books and selections in the chil- 
dren’s room. Boston Public Library. New Books, 
Nov. 23, 1918 p. [9-16 
Turret. See Evropean War AND THRIFT 


Treaties 
Important treaties of peace. Boston Public Li 
brary. New Books, Nov. 16, 1918. p. [7-15. 
Trees, Diseases 
Rankin, W: Howard. Manuwal of tree diseases. 
New York: Macmillan. bibls. $2.50 mn. (Rural 
manuals. ) 
UKRAINE 
Rudnicki, Stephan. Ukraine, the land and _ its 
people: an introduction to its geography [Jersey 
City, N. J.: “Svoboda,” 83 Grand Street. 369 p 
s p. bibl. D. $2. 


Usrtrep States, Retations Ewncianp See 
Bertisn-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


VirGotnta, AGRICULTURE IN 
Swem, Earl G., comp. <A _ contribution to the 


bibliography of agriculture in Virginia. 
oO Virginia State Library Bulletin, v. 11, no 
1-2.) 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 

War finance corporation In: U. S Supt. of 
documents, Finance r9ik (Price list 6th 
ed.) 


Waste, UTILIzaTion oF 
Library of Congress. List of references on war 
salvage, or, utilization of .waste in the European 
War. 4 typew. p. (Obtained only 
thru P. A. I. S.) 
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WASTE PAPER 
Waste paper: a bibliography. Compiled by Cleve- 
land Public Library. April, 1918. 2 typew. p. 
DOCUMENTS 
Checklist of Wisconsin public documents. 24 p 
oO. (State Historical Soc. of Wisconsin. bat 
letin no. 91.) 
Women. See Evrorpean War AnD WOMEN 


Xavier, St. Francis 
Stewart, Edith Anne. The life of St 
6 


Francis 
Xavier... Dutton. 4 p. bibl. O. 


n 


ZINC INDUSTRY 
Smith, Ernest A. The zine industry. Longmans 
9 p. bibl. O. $3.50 n. (Monographs on industrial 
chemistry.) 


THE OPEN ROUND TABLE 


LETTERING OF BOOKS 
Editor Library Journal: 

A few months ago the American Printer 
conducted a symposium on the topic of the 
lengthwise lettering of titles for the backs of 
books—should they read top-to-bottom (mag- 
azine style) or bottom-to-top. Some of the 
answers were printed in the Publishers’ 
Weekly of November 23, 1918, p. 1763, but 
there was just enough said to arouse a libra- 
rian’s interest. May I submit a few observa- 
tions which may be accepted for what they 
are worth? 

1. A reader approaching a shelf from the 
left seems to read top-bottom easier; one ap- 
proaching from right, bottom-top. 

2. Tall people seem to prefer top-bottom; 
shorter people, bottom-top. The inference 
may hold that on looking down upon a shelf, 
the eye follows down the title; while looking 
up, the eye follows up. 

3. The usage of American publishers seems 
to favor top-bottom; while European pub- 
lishers, the bottom-top. This is Mr. Dana’s 
observation. I have noted some exceptions 
in each case. 

4. There seems to be no question that books 
lying flat should be lettered top-bottom. The 
other way would be unreadable. 

Very truly yours, 
Atrrep D. Keator, Librarian, 
University of North Dakota. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
Editor Library Journal 

As a teacher in a library school I am nat- 
urally interested in the criticisms of the 
schools made by Miss Hasse, Mr. Friedel and 
others, of which digests have recently ap- 
peared in your columns. That the work is 
imperfectly done, the teachers realize, and 
they would like to do it better. Sweeping 
condemnations are seldom helpful, nor are 
suggestions for the benefitting of A at the ex- 
pense of B. But a tentative schedule of work 
by an expehienced librarian might result in 
better trained library-workers. Will not 
some of our critics furnish us with such a 
schedule ? 


One critic says: “Perhaps it would be heresy 
to suggest that the library schools might pos- 
sibly receive valuable suggestions from the 
employers of their pupils.” On the contrary, 
these suggestions are sought by the schools, 
which would welcome any such additional 
hints as changing times suggest. 

INSTRUCTOR. 
WANTED: A COLUMN FOR “WANTS” 
Editor Library Journal: 

It was with much interest that I read the 
January number of the Liprary jourRNAL and 
noted the changes that had been made. 

To me, and from favorable comments | 
have heard, to others also, the changes have 
meant added pleasure and interest in the 
JourNAL. 

May I offer a suggestion which I have 
heard made and which I am sure will appeal! 
to many in the Library World, namely: a 
“wanted” column thru which assistants seek- 
ing clues to new posts and librarians in 
need of assistants might obtain a _ wider 
knowledge of the resources of the field than 
is now the case. 

It seems to me that this would be a happy 
solution of the problem of the unevenness of 
supply and demand. 

A Brancu Liprarian. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 
March 7-8. New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion and Pennsylvania Library Club joint 
meeting at Atlantic City. 


CORRECTIONS 

In announcing the names of A. L. A. Com- 
mittees the name of Miss Margaret Mann was, 
by mistake, omitted from the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Catalog Rules, and her name was 
included, by error, as a member of the Deci- 
mal Classification Advisory Committee. 

Hoare’s Short Italian English Dictionary 
entered erroneously in the January number of 
the Liprary JourNAL as issued by the Oxford 
University Press, was published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 


‘ 
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Library Planning, 
Bookstacks and Shelving 


Presentation Coptes for Librarians and Architects 


LIBRARY 


HE only complete volume on Library Planning, 
271 folio pages, will be presented to Librarians 
and Architects who request it. 
CONTRIBUTORS 
A.D. F. Hamlin, A.M.L.H.D., Some Fssenttals of Library Design. 
Theodore W. Koch, M.A., Planning A Library Butlding 
Edward L. Tilton, Architect, Screntitc Library Planning. 
Bernard R. Green, C.E., 4 Library Bookstack in the Dark. 
Part 3 comprises five sets of large plates giving elevations and 
floor plans of 75 libraries, including descriptions and data of the 
Monumental Libraries of America. In all, 96 buildings are rep- 
resented by 242 views and plans. 


Substantially bound in Snead buckram with design after Mr. 
Bertram Goodhue. 


On the following page we mention a few out of some 305 
indexed topics, the importance of which will be recognized by 
Librarians and Architects. 


Requests for a single copy should be addressed to 


THE SNEAD & CO. TRON WORKS 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Some Topics Treated In 
‘Library Planning, Bookstacks and Shelving”’ 


PRESENTATION EDITION 


(See preceding page) 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS, PLANS AND INTERIORS 


Monumental Libraries 

College, School and Seminary Libraries 
Public Libraries 

Parliamentary and State Libraries 
Society and Institute Libraries 


THE MODERN BOOKSTACK 


Principles and Development 
Shelving for Small! Libraries 
‘Top Finish 

Deck Floors 

Stairs and Railings 

The Snead Newspaper Stack 
Bookstack Fittings 

Laying Out A Stack Room 
Standard Dimensions 

Prices of Stacks 

Tier Heights 

Stack Engineering 
Foundations 

Stack Weights 

Natural Lighting 

Artificial Lighting 

Heating and Ventilating 
Booklifts, Elevators and Other Stack Accessories 
Underground Bookstacks 
Partial Equipment 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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HE two supports of a magazine are 


its subscribers and its advertisers. | 


It is the purpose of THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL to print in its pages only 


such advertisements as will warrant the 


confidence of its readers, and be of posi- 
tive service in supplying their various 
wants. It would thus perform a sound 
function and serve both the librarian and 


the advertiser. 


In view of this purpose it bespeaks 


for its advertising pages the close attention 


Of its readers. 
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RISING JAPAN 


An eminent Japanese scholar writes from 
Tokyo that he regards Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land’s Rising Japan (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.25) as distinctly the best book on Japan- 
ese civilization, the aims and ideals of the 
Japanese nation, and the relations of Japan 
with America, that has appeared from any 
pen. He asks permission to translate it into 
Japanese. 

The London Times devotes two columns 
to the book,-giving it high praise and urging 
its wide reading in England as well as 
America. 


BOOKS FOR GIFT OR EXCHANGE 


Garrett Biblical Institute Library, Evanston, Il. 

Methodist Review. Send your list of wants. 

Woman's Missionary Friend. 

Ladies Repository and its successor The National 
Repository 

The National Magazine. 

McClintock & Strong Cyclopaedia, odd vols 

Simpson, Cyclopaedia of Methodism. 

Free Baptist Cyclopaedia. 

Foster. R. S. The Supernatural Book. 

Commentary odd vols. 

Pope. W. B. Compendium of Christian Theology 
Vols. I. II. 

Raymod. Miner, Systematic Theology, Vols. I. II. 

Souther, Robert, Sermons 4 Vols 

Hurst, History of Rationalism. 
Little, Charles J. In Memoriam. 

Semicentennial Celebration Volume. 


G. B. I. 1006. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED=*An experienced children’s Librarian to 
take charge of work with children in the Library and 


Community in a city in New York State. Fine 
salary, excellent opportunity for the right person. 
Apply to The American Librarians’ Agency, Wind- 


sor, Conn. 


WANTED—Experienced librarian with adequate 
training for position of first assistant in Circulation 
Department of a large public library on Pacific Coast. 
Salary $100, a month. Address “P. L.” care Lrprary 
TOURNAL, 


SITUATION WANTED 


POSITION as librarian or assistant. Simmons "14. 
References. Miss Elizabeth D. English, Columbia, 
South Carolina. R. 3. 


A LIBRARY school graduate with experience desires 
a position as cataloger or as editor’s assistant. Ad- 
dress, with particulars, M. N. care Liprary yourwnat. 
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No Library is Complete Without 

The Greatest Recent Addition to Religious Philos- 
ophy. 

The Complete Works of PLOTINOS, the Neoplat- 
onist, 

The Inspiration of Emerson, St. 
other Mystics. 


Augustine, and 


Who Gathered All that was Valuable in Greek 


Thought 
And Prepared the Way for Christian Philosophy 
Englished by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie. 
Price, 4 volumes, with Concordance, net $12.00. 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE PRESS, P. O. Box 
om, ALFING, N. J... U. &. A. 


Otto Sauer Method 


French German’ Spanish Italian 
With Key $1.25 Without Key $1.00 


Generous Discounts to the trade 


Wycil & Company, New York 


LIBRAIRIE J. TERQUEM 
19, RUE SCRIBE, PARIS 
Export Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and 
Institutions in America 
Special ability for second-hand items 
Correspondence solicited 


FIRST EDITIONS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
OF MODERN AUTHORS 


imeluding Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, 

m, Jeffries, Hardy, Meredith, Wilde, Lamb, 
Shelley, Keats. Books illustrated by G. & R. Cruik- 
shank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, ete. The largest 
and Choicest Collection offered for Sale in the world. 
Books bought—-WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New 
Oxford St., W. C., London, England. 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 
Evesham Road, Stratiord-on-Avon. England 
Catalogues of Rare Books and First Ed- 
itions mailed free on request. Out of print 
books sought for. Send want lists giving 
price limits. Prompt attention and fine 
copies guaranteed. 


(Estasiisum 1868) 


C. D. CAZENOVE & SON 


Solicit Pere 4 Business from American 
Publishers and Booksellers 
Miscellaneous orders for Books and Periodicals 
handed economically and promptly. Shipping 
and forwarding attended te. 
(2-13 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, England 
Castes: Erxon, Loxpon 
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LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 
QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 


Always pleased to bind samples free of charge 


“Wagencoord 


Library Bookbinders :: Lansing, Mich. 


F. C. STECHERT, Pres. OUR SPECIALTY 4.STECHERT, Sec. & Treas. 


Anything and Everything Publisht } 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS WRITES: “‘/ am glad to tell you that we 
have found your library service very satisfactory indeed, particularly in the prompt- 
ness with which orders are filled and shipped. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance to us and makes us appreciate more fully the work you are doing.”’ 
MAY WE NOT DO THE SAME FOR YOU? ; 
IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


When writing BE SURE to address: 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc., 29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 


Branches :—-LONDON, PARIS, ROME, MADRI" 


4 


OOKS..—All out-of-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 


We can get you any book ever published. ALBERT BONMIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please state wants. When in England call 


and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 568 Thicd Avence 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. Scandinavian Books 


ICE & I YNCH INC Cus- LIBRARY ae mr RATE 
4 ul F 

tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver 

St., New York. Shipments of 

Books, Works of Art, and general 

merchandise, both import and 


export, given careful attention. SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a equipped Library 
or 


Librarians! Are you looking for new pesitions? Department. Write our special Bargain 
Then write to us. Do you need assistants for Lists and send us your “Book Wants." We 
either temporary or permanent positions? If sa carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
let us aid you. This service free. Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 

New Catalogues just issued. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 5 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Coan. SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


A. H. Campbell. A. C. Habb~’ 82-84 Fourth Ave., od New York, N.Y. 


In connection with our well established School Book business many good second-hand and new books 
of interest to Libraries come into our possession. Visitors could spend a profitable hour looking over 


our stock and bargain tables. Send us your lista of books wanted. Our stock of books for su plementary 
work is especially large. Send for our Bargain Catalogue “How to Enlarge Your Library at Little Cost. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC., Successors to Hinds & Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th &t., NEW YORK CITY 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalegs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 
Libraries. 


ond value te 


— — = 


“AMERICA NA 


Arthar H. Ce, Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
ar, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
y, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Heartman, Charles Fred., 1:29 E. 24th St., New York 
(Phone Madison 3464.) 


McVey, Jehn Joseph, + Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, General History, Science, ecology. 


Rosensach Ca, 1320 Wainut St., Philadelphia 
Americana, English Literature Mse., int: 
ing. 


Schulte, Theo. B., & Fourth Ave., —7 York. 
Americana, General Literature, Theology 


Scopes, John B., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 
cana. 


ANTIQUE 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL ANB WHOLESALE 


Aldine Boek Co., a5 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anderson, John R., 11 W. sth St.. New York. 


Cadmus Book Shop, tso W. 34th St., New York City. 


Caspar, C. N., 43: E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Humphrey, G. P., 6s Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Huston, A. J., o2 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W’. 27th St., New York. 


Liebeck, C. F., &s7 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


x Aa. Wabash, re Whe 
Stat Retail Wal Ave. 
sale, 330, 352 E. Ohio St., 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., ne Olive St., St. Louis, 3 Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Ce., 17 Ann St., New York. 


Morris, The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Powner’s Beok Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


Putnam’s Sens, G. P., Booksellers and Library 
Agents, a W. 4sth St., New York City; a4 Bed- 
ford St., Strand, London. 


Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, New York. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Ce., Rochester, N. Y. 


State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., Philadel 
phia, Pa. 


G. E. Stechert & Ce., 151 W. asth St., N. Y. Scientific 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers 
of Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and ayth St., 
New York. 


Seager. F. C. Ce., Inc., 29-35 West sand St., New 
ork. 


B. & Ca. West asth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 


Anti-Socialist Book Co., 1532 A St., N.E.. Wash- 
ington, D.C. Our Selected List of Anti-Socialist 
Books sent to Libraries and Editors on approval 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back Files of 
periodicals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers. 


Ww The H. W., Co.. New York City. Sets and 
odd numbers bought and sold. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam's, G. P. Publishers, s West St, 
New York; 2 ford St., Strand, London. 


RBMAINDERS 


McDevitt-Wilsen’s, Inc., so Church St., New bond 
Books, Subscription Sets, 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Fifth A New 
York. American and English Remainders. 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
(Continued) 
Foreign 
ENOLISH 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


J. & E. Ltd, 350 Oxford St., London, Eng- | 


land. Scarce, Fine and General. 


Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho ware, London, W. 
Natural History and Scientific. 


Edwards, Francis, - High St., Marylebone, Lon- 
don, W., England. 


Ellis, Messra, 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 


Foyle, W. & G., 1a1 Charing Cross Rd., London. 
Second-hand and New, Every Subject. a2 Dif- 
ferent Catalogues Mailed Free. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All subjects. 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office & Book 
Store, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., England. Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
Americana, Researches made. 


Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd., Cambri England. 
Fine Standard Books, 


Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., Lon- 
~*~ E. C. Theology, second-hand and remain- 
ers. 


Maggs Bros., 1o9 Strand, London, Eng. ialists 
in Rare Books, Library Editions, preci and 
Autographs, 


Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South Kensington 


London. Second-hand and Rare Books. All | 


Branches. Catalogs mailed regularly. State re- 
quirements. 


Quaritch, Bernard, 1: Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, Eng. 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall Circula’ Library, 
Ex-Library and Second-hand Books, 18 Strand, 
London. 

Setheran, Henry & Ce., 140 Stra London, W. C. 
England Agents for’ American Institutions. 


PRBENCH 
Ferdinando, Paul, 1:1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 
Librairie Armand Colina, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, 
France. 


MOLLAND 


Brill, . J. Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, 
olland. 


Nijhef, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague. 
Holland. 


MBXICAN 


Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. All books 
printed in “Mexico or about Mexico. 


SCOTCH 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Seotland. 


WE make Library Bookbinding a 

Specialty and supervise all our 
work. 

Our thirty years experience in all 


branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 


Send us 2 vols. |2mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers 
& Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


“It covers the field’’ 


The 
Library Journal 


Costs but $2 a year to 


. Library Trustees (personal) 

. Library Assistants (personal) 
. Library Branches 

. Small Libraries whose income 


does not exceed $2000, or 
whose librarian has a salary of 
$1000 or less. 


‘‘Within the reach of all’’ 
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THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Wma. G. Jounston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR:— 


We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the ~ Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as ‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 


afford them. Yours sincerely, 
General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination «with Catalog Upon Request 


Qiresr ver WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Bick Magazine Binders 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its eae cost. a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing our 
reinfor 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. l 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 


discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“ Setheran's Price-Current of Literature’’) oat free. 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 


~ Telegraphic Address: BOOKMER, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN ané A. B. C. 


Bedford Strand est 45th 
a st. Just west of 6th Ave 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Will hold one thick er a sumber of tin nes 
j Made ina all sizes and styles ef binding 
London: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: ’ 
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Index to Advertisers 
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Binders and Binderies: 
Chivers Book Binding Co. .............. 6 
Johnston (Wm. G.) & Co............-- 14 
National Library Binding Co........... 2 
Publishers Weekly ...... pas 7 
Rademaekers (W. H.) & Son........... 13 
14 
Booksellers: 

Baker’s Great Bookshop ..............- II 
Bonnier (Albert) Publishing House.... 11 
Booksellers Who Issue Catalogs..... 12, 13 
Comparative Literature Press.......... 10 
Lamb Publishing Co........ 4th Cover Page 
“Rising Japan.” Dr. Sunderland........ 10 
Scribner’s (Charles) Sons ............. 4 


Société d’ Exportation, Paris. 

2nd Cover Page 
14 


PAGE 
Book Stack and Library Equipment: 
Two Page Insert 
Brokers (Custom House): 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogs: 


12-13 Classified 


Inks: 

Higgins (Chas. M.) & Co....... i 
Librarians’ Agency: 

American Librarians’ Agency......... 
Library Supplies: 

Classified Directory of ..... 3rd Cover Page 

Democrat Printing Co. 

Library Information Service............ I 
Publishers: 

The Palmer Co., “Education”.......... 5 
Schools: 

New York School of Filing ............ 6 
Typewriters: 

Hammond Typewriter Co...........- we 


FINE INKS andADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 


Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-sme'ling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the HIGGINS INKS and 
ADHESIVES. They will be a revelation 
to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS &CO. Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, Lon 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Longest Estab- 

lished and Largest 

House in America 

Dealing Exclusively 
in Books 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the 
Books of All Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave. At 26th St. 
NEW YORK 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


B ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
demand them. 

Bernarp QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


“IT visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, “Your 
United States,” by Arnold 
Bennett. 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 

with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock 
of books of all publishers, combine to make a library service of 
unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accur- 
ately by us, and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence 
from librarians not acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 
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A Classified Directory of Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH. 


(CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


Gaylord Bres., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., East 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. oe 


Send for 


Nerthwestern Bindery, Evanston, I!!. 


to W. North Ave., 
lars. 


Geerge H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Yawman & Erbe Rochester, N. Y. Makers 


INDEX CARDS. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chleage. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, BTC. 


Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y, 


Gaylerd Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Gem Binder 6s West Y. 
Manufacturers 


Binder, for News- 
papers and Weeklies. -piercing; pa’ 


The Helden Patent Beok Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


H. R, Huntting Ca, Springfield, Mass. 


W. G. Johusten & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


BOOKSELLERS{| WITH SPBCIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Huatting (H. R.) Co., Springfield, Mass. 


: *s Book Store), Ninth 
“Te 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The T N 
ané Ticket Co, ew York, Chicago, Saa 
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H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 


STERBOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURB 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, BTC. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, BTC. 


Gayleré Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
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BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS Tac: 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, lows. 
MATERIAL 
| 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, Ps. . 


THE BOOK CORNER 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York Corner 28th Street 
Special Offer to Libraries—of Publishers Remainders 


AN OLD FRONTIER OF FRANCE. The Niagara Region and Adjacent Lakes 
under French Control. By Frank H. Severance. Illustrated. 2 vols. large 
8vo, cloth. N. Y. 1017. Pub. at $7.50. Our Price ................ecceeceees $3.75 

ARCHITECTURE. The Livable House, Its Plan and Design. The Ideal Book for. 
eg on are Planning to Build. Profusely illustrated. Large 8vo, cloth. 

BATTEN (L ow). The Relief of Pain By Mental Suggestion. 12mo, cloth. N. Y. 

CHINA. Two Years In the Forbidden City. By the Princess Der Ling. Illustrated 
from Photographs. Svo, cloth N. Y. 1017. 1.00 

JEWISH VERSE. Friedlander (J.) Compiler. The Standard Book of Jewish 
Verse. Edited by Geo. A. Kohut. 12mo, full art leather. N. Y. 1917......... 2.75 

LANG (ANDREW). A Short History of Scotland. 8vo, cloth. N. Y. 1912. onag" 

noe (E. D.), The Presidential Campaign of 1860. 8vo, cit 


MAETERLINCK (MAURICE), Poems. Done Into English Verse by Bernard 
MARTINDALE — ), Hunting In the Upper Yukon. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 

ewe A HOS. ), With Gun and Guide. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

OBER (F. A}, A Guide to the West Indies and Panama. With Colored Map and 

Many Illustrations. tamo, cloth. N. Y. 1014. 1.00 
OUR SENSES SERIES. The Sense of Taste. By H. L. Hollingworth and A. T. 
Poffenberger. The Sense of Sight. By Frank N. Spindler. Pain and Pleasure. 

By Henry T. Moore. All books.“ 12mo, cloth. N. Y. 1917. Each ............ 75 
ROMANTIC CASTLES AND PALACES. As Seen and Described by Famous 

Writers. Edited by Esther Singleton. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. N. Y. 1911.... 1.00 
RUSSIA: As Seen and Described by Famous Writers. Edited by Esther Single- 


SALEEBY (CALEB W), nee and Race Culture. An Outline of Eugenics. 


RT. 


"hovers Ri MAETERLINCK. Chosen and Arranged by E. S. S. 

TURRETS, TOWERS, AND TEMPLES. The Great Buildings of the Worl 
Seen and Described by Famous Writers. Edited by Esther Singleton. I! "id 


WILLIAMS (E. R.), Lombard Towns of Italy. The Ancient Lombardy. With 

numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth. N. Y. 1914. .........-cccceececescccenees I. 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD. As Seen and Described by Great Writers. 

Edited by Esther Singleton. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. N. Y. ror. ............ 1.00 


All Books Are New Original Bindings—Not Reprints—or Rebindings— 
Catalogues of New and Second Hand books— sent on request— 


THE BOOK CORNER 
251 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 28th Street New York City 
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